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IS ball sailed over the rise. A second later 

there was a cry and he dashed after the ball to 

see what had happened. Ahead of him two golfers 
bent over a third, prostrated by his ball. 


This form of accident is becoming more and more 
common. In many instances, particularly when an 
onlooker is injured by a flying ball, a suit for per- 
sonal injuries is the sequel. You have probably 
noticed the large sums awarded in such cases—sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 


A Golfer’s Liability Policy, costing surprisingly 
little, protects you from these losses and enables 
you to enjoy your game with no fear that a poor 
stroke may cost you dear. Our nearest agent will 
gladly explain the details of this protection. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Wik the silks come from—gorgeous, shining, soft 


cascades of color. Where the rugs live—my, the 

bargains! Where they tie embroideries in negligent bun- 
dles—sleeve bands, and bits of brocade, and tiny bags— 
and sell them for nothing at all, with a bit of white jade 
thrown in, or a flash of kingfisher feather set in silver! 
Where the world’s all different, from the crown of its head—with 
pearls and pale flowers in a carved coiffure—to the soles of its feet 
in butterfly slippers. Where anything may happen—and generally 
does—except what happens at home. 
Why stay only at home and grow old and sane and rich and un- 
adventurous? Why not swish back the pages of a thousand years 
—ten thousand miles—jump clear of your world and mine?.... 
You’ll never be any younger! 

10 days to JAPAN — 14 days to CHINA 

and then MANILA. 4 big Empress ships 

Sailing fortnightly from Vancouver. 


Canadian Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Offices in all large cities including: New York—344 Madison Avenue; 
Chicago—71 East Jackson; San Francisco—675 Market St.; 
Montreal—141 St. James Street. 


\ K JITH all the luxury of a cruise on a 

private yacht, the ‘“‘Santa”’ steamers 
transport you to South America, the land 
of the unusual. Scenes of marvelous splen- 
dor and gay, cultured, modern cities. There 


$250 %D 


you will find Grace Line offices and banks 66 The Luxury of 


throughout the continent, with experi- 
enced American agents to assist you. 


a Private Yacht’ 


Through the Panama Canal, visiting, at 
your pleasure, Panama, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, etc. Swift, luxurious 
steamers especially built for service 
in the tropics. All outside rooms. 
Swimming pools, laundries. Danc- 
ing. Excellent cuisine and service. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout 
the year via the route preferred by 
travelers experienced in South 
American Travel. 


Tickets and information from your 
local agent or write for 
Booklet “‘A’’ 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York City 


HE never-ending 
romance of the 
sea, different scenes, 


climate, peoples, all 


combine to lure the 


traveler on to the 


Western coast. of 
South America— 
the tourist's ““New 


Paradise’. of >the 


Americas. 


AMERICA 


The Pacific Line offers the 
HAVANA largest and finest vessels in 
PANAMA the West Coast Service, 


PERU—CHILE fully equipped to meet all 


} the requirements of the 
Havana—Cristobal particular voyager. 
Balboa—Callao 


} Molendo—Arica 
Iquique—Antofagasta Pp A ( I F l ( 
Valparaiso 
San Antonio 
NEXT SAILINGS: _ [ 4 I N | ) 
US oie tare The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Ebro, November 5th 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York, or your local travel adviser 


An Ideal Cruise for 


Autumn Vacations 


O HAVANA! Six wonderful days at sea—four colorful days 
amid the sparkle and fascinations of this gay foreign capital. 
Modern luxurious steamers. Deck sports, dancing and im- 

promptu social gatherings. 

In Havana, free sightseeing tours in seven-passenger cars to interest- 
ing places in and about the city—gay night life—historic places— 
beautiful buildings—time for shopping, independent sightseeing, 
opera and sports. 

17-day tours, including Eecoinnodations at hotel on shore, $200. 
Fares to Mexico City including meals and berth on steamer and 
rail trips between Vera Cruz and Mexico City, one way $105; round 
trip $185. Stopover in Havana if desired without additional charge. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with local agent or address as below. 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone John 4600 


10 DAYS 
away from 
New York 
6 days at Sea 
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AROUND#-WORLD 


On the specially chartered Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


Sailing Eastward from New York January 14th 
30,000 Miles aes 133 Days 


Amidst an atmosphere of ease, comfort and 
luxury; on a steamer which in her equip- 
ment, service and cuisine stands pre-eminent, 
and one which through her previous cruises 
has made for herself a mighty host of warm 
and enthusiastic friends. 


Last but not least, the ship is under charter and 
direction of Cook’s, the world’s foremost and 
most experienced travel organization. 


The itinerary selected is as perfect as possible, syn- 
chronizing the visits to the many fascinating and 
engrossing countries, with the time of year when 
climatic as well as other conditions offer their greatest 
attractions. 


Fares are fully inclustve and cover 
all shore excursions. 


EDITERRANEAN 


On the White Star “Ship of Splendor” 


“HOMERIC” 
Sailing from New York January 23rd 
14,000 Miles = 67 Days 


The supreme opportunity to visit the historic 
wonderland of the “Sea of the Ancients”’ 
including all the scenes of greatest historic, 
literary and religious interest. 


Supreme in the superb, especially chartered ship— 
the largest and most luxurious steamer sailing to 
the Mediterranean—; in the cruise management; 
in the entertainments aboard and ashore. 


The itinerary covers the widest field of worth-while 
points, including sixteen days in Egypt and Holy 
Land; optional visits to Paris and London on the 
homeward trip; also stop-over privileges. 
Cook’s Fleet of Nile Steamers and Dahabeahs 
stands foremost on that river. 


THOS. COOK 6 SON 
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The Route: Visits Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Spain, Algiers, the Riviera, Tunis, Sicily, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, the Aegean Islands, Jugo-Slavia, 
Italy, France, and England. 66 days of ideal 
cruising. 20 stops. Membership limited to 
385 persons, insuring uncrowded shore parties. 


The Ship: The sumptuous new S.S. 
“Columbus”, 32,000 tons—the largest, fast- 
est and most luxurious vessel ever to make 
the West Indies Cruise. Unusually large 
rooms, making for great cruising comfort. 
Beautiful, airy and spacious public rooms. 
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YOU WANT THE BEST 


Raymond-Whitcomb 


CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sailing January 28, 1926 on the Cunarder “Samaria”—$925 upward 


Features: The only cruise including (at 
no extra cost) a trip to the Alhambra at 
Granada, Spain; the only cruise to visit the 
Riviera in Carnival week; the only cruise to 
visit Cattaro, Jugo-Slavia and. the Greek 
Islands; also calling at Venice and Syracuse, 
Sicily, in addition to all traditional ports. 


TWO WEST INDIES CRUISES 


January 30 and February 25, 1926—$375 and upward 


The Route: Each cruise is of 24 days, 
visiting San Juan, Porto Rico; St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands; Martinique; Barbadoes; 
Trinidad; Venezuela (including train: trip to 
Caracas); Panama; Jamaica; and Havana. 
All shore excursions included in Cruise rates. 


SPRING MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


A shorter cruise on the newest and finest 
Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia”—-sailing from New 
York, April 3, 1926 in time to catch the Med- 


‘iterranean countries at their best. 41 days. 


Limited to 400 passengers. $625 upward. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Two tours down the East Coast and up the 
West Coast and two tours in the reverse direc- 
tion. Leaving New York, January 7, Janu- 
ary 16, January 30, and February 4, 1926, 


TOURS ROUND THE WORLD, 
JAPAN-CHINA, EUROPE, 
THE SOUTHWEST, 
CALIFORNIA 


Booklets describing all these services 
sent on request 
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is egypt / 


The meaning of Egypt, its greatness, its 
romance, its magic and beauty cannot 
be appreciated or understood except by 
voyaging on its wonderful water - way. 


Our Nile steamers and Dahabeahs offer 
the utmost in comfort and luxury for 
just such a voyage. 


Regular sailings from Cairo to the First and 
Second Cataracts. 
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SWITZERLAND 


All the Year Round 
Always Most Interesting 


There is no closed season in Switzerland. Its 
natural grandeur and beauty is always present— 
changing in aspect with the change in seasons— 
each season seeming to make a new and more 
appealing Switzerland. 


Before you go, consult The Official Agency of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads, in New York. Full and 
accurate information on all matters regarding 
Switzerland, at your service. Individual booklets 
of practically all resorts in Switzerland, also maps, 
guide books, transportation time tables, etc., etc. 
This service is free and gladly given to all Ameri- 
cans going abroad. Address 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 5th Avenue New York 


PAN AMERI 


SOUTH AMERICA 
A Land of Wondrous Beauty 


LESSED with an ideal climate, the 
thriving city of Rio de Janeiro 
is as delightful as it is picturesque. 

Further south—at the foot of the hills 
— nestles Santos, port of lovely Sao 
Paulo. 


These are the first two stops in a de- 
lightful trip arranged by the Pan 
America Line of luxurious Govern- 
ment ships—the fastest route to South 
America. Then on to the golden sands 
of Montevideo and the gay, beautiful 
Paris of the West— Buenos Aires. 


Here are a strange beauty and charm you can 
never find in the well trodden cities of Europe; 
a world of wondrous splendor off the beaten 
path. Travel to this scenic land in one of the 
modern, 21,000 ton sister ships of your own 
Government. 


S. S. American Legion 
S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Southern Cross 
S. S. Western World 


Enjoy a real bed — not a berth — in an outside 
room equipped with a private bath; the best 
of food skilfully prepared; dancing, entertain- 
ment and sports of every kind. Sailings from 
New York alternate Saturdays. Write for free, 
descriptive booklet. 
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Managing Operators 


67 Wall St. 
New York 
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From “Knowledge”: after Puiseu. 


THE MOON AT ITS FULL 


The sun is just rising on the lunar formations to the right, the east.. Left of the center it is shining directly overhead. The principal systems of brigh 

rays are clearly se The chief and most conspicuous are those associated with Tycho, which is found as a bright ring near the top of the photograp 

Below it, and near the center, the rays radiate from Copernicus, and to the right of Copernicus is the Kepler system. These systems of rays remai 
one of the unsolved mysteries of the moon. They may be lava or salt deposits, but they are usually associated with some specific crater. 
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MYSTERIOUS LANDSCAPES OF THE LUNAR WORLD 


Early Explorers of the Moon—Mapping the Lunar Landscape—Seas, Craters, Mountains and the 
Great Walled Plains of the Moon 


By Watter Goopacsge, F.R.A.S. 
President of the British Astronomical Association 


sky, and its rapid motion amongst the stars in its monthly 

revolution round the Earth, cannot have failed to impress 
mankind from the earliest times with its comparative nearness. It 
is indeed by far the nearest of all celestial objects, and the only 
planet—with the exception of Mars—of which we see the actual 
solid surface. 

Up to the year 1609 there was no definite or certain knowledge 
of the actual physical condition of the Moon’s surface, but there 
were a number of speculations about it. One was, that the Moon 
acted as a mirror, reflecting the features of our own globe, though 
a moment’s consideration would have shown this to be untenable 
from the fact that the features of the Moon are fixed in relation 
to each other, whereas the markings should have moved across 
its face, as the Earth revolved on its axis. Another theory sug- 
gested that the dark markings on the Moon were opaque bodies 
suspended in the sky between us and it. 

The invention of the telescope, and its application to Astronomy 


Tx: overwhelming prominence held by the Moon in the night 


) 


by Galileo in the year 1609, at once put an end to all doubt and 
speculation, by showing to the astonished observers that whilst the 
Moon was in no sense a replica of the Earth, inasmuch as it 
possessed no large bodies of water, and no clouded atmosphere, 
yet it presented some features of similarity—the vast plains (which 
were mistaken for oceans), and the great mountain ranges, which 
diversify its surface. 

No sooner had the telescopes of Galileo’s day—poor and imper- 
fect instruments though they were—been brought to bear upon 
the Moon, than the observers naturally began to make charts or 
drawings of the principal features they saw, and this laid the 
foundations of Selenography, that branch of Astronomy which 
concerns itself with the accurate delineation of the lunar surface 
details, and which has made such remarkable progress during the 
past three hundred years, that now our knowledge of the Moon’s 
surface is more complete than our knowledge of many parts of 
our own Earth. Some of these charts made by the earlier ob- 


servers have come down to us, which, although from their crudity 


By permission of L. E. A. 


A TYPICAL LUNAR LANDSCAPE 


If we were able, as we may yet be, to observe the surface of the moon at close quarters we would see, if we looked at sunrise, the giant mountains of 

the moon with the great pitted craters bathed in sunlight at their highest points, while the nearer and smaller craters were still filled with darkness, T he 

black sky would be resplendent with stars notwithstanding the sun would be already well above the horizon. The craters vary from three to fifteen miles 
in diameter while the mountains rise to a height of twelve thousand or more feet. 


TWO GREAT VALLEYS OF THE MOON 


The Aridaeus Cleft, on the left, runs for a very long distance from east to west. 


mation named Julius Caesar. To the right is the famous Hyginus Cleft. 
shadow, is a spot known as Hyginus N., 


and lack of detail they possess little or no scientific value, testify 
to the zeal and persistence of their authors, who deserve every 
credit for what they were able to accomplish with the poor means 
at their disposal. These observers hoped in the course of time 
to be able to detect evidence of charge on the Moon, and the same 
hope still animates the breasts of those who since then, and even 
now, are still pursuing this branch of Astronomy. 

It would occupy too much space to describe at length the history 
of Selenography, so that only the briefest outline can be given. 
Its progress was regulated by the telescopes in use from time 
to time; as these gradually increased in power and perfection, 
our knowledge of the Moon increased in a like ratio. No reliable 
and at all comprehensive maps of the Moon were produced before 
1837, in which year Beer and Madler’s map was published. This 
was thirty-seven inches in diameter, and 
founded on observations made during 
the years 1830 to 1837. It is a mar- 
vellous piece of work, considering that 
it was made with the aid of a telescope 
of only three and three-quarter inches 
aperture. Observers in England had, 
however, not been idle, and some valu- 
able work was done by a number of 
amateur observers, under the direction 
of a committee appointed by the British 
Association, in an endeavor to con- 
struct a map of two hundred inches to 
the Moon’s diameter. This huge task 
was never completed owing to the death 
of Mr. W. R. Birt, the leader. 

The next complete map after Beer 
and Madler’s was one compiled by 
Schmidt of Athens, seventy-five inches 
in diameter, and containing far more 
detail than Beer and Madler’s. This 
task occupied Schmidt for more than 
thirty years. Subsequently, maps on a 
much smaller scale were published by 
two English observers, Neison and 
Elger. These were followed in 1910 
by the writer’s large map of the Moon 
—seventy-seven inches in diameter. 

Within the last thirty years photog- 
raphy has been very successfully ap- 
plied to producing pictures of celestial 
objects, and in no case with greater 
success than in that of the Moon. 

When the sixty-inch telescope at 
Mount Wilson was ready for testing 
some years ago, photographs of the 
Moon were taken for- that purpose, © 
and they turned out to be by far the 
best representations of the surface se- 


four miles in diameter. 


the interior. 


origin of these 


Below this, in the obscurity of the 
which about thirty years ago was declared by Dr. Klein to have been 
recently formed. This contention has, however, never been thoroughly established. 

hundred miles long and from five to six miles-in width. 


Photograph by Yerkes Observatory 


The mountain ringed plain, known as Theophilus, is sixty- 
The central peak rises six thousand 
feet and the inner walls rise a full fifteen thousand feet above 
Radiating from the outer walls lava ridges can 
be seen, and also some minute chains of craters. 
at any lunar landscape indicates unmistakably the volcanic 
amazing formations. 
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cured up to that time, but even 
these fine results have been ex. 
ceeded by the photographs re- 
cently taken with the new one 
hundred-inch telescope at the same 
observatory. These show much 
more and finer details than wer 
previously shown, and a close study 
of them has revealed many objects 
now recorded for the first time. A 
complete photographic atlas of th 
Moon, “taken by such an instru: 
ment would not only be of th 
greatest interest to lunar observers 
of today, but would be invaluable 
if compared with similar. i 
taken, say, in one hundred year 
time, with a view to. discovering 
whether any change—and to what 
extent—had taken place in the in- 
terval; but at present there seems 
no prospect of this work being 
taken in hand, as the telescope is ir 
constant use in other directions 
“where much more important prob: 
lems await solution. 

The comparative nearness of the 
Moon and the absence of an atmosphere renders it the easiest 01 
all telescopic objects, and enables its surface features to be seet 
sharp and clear, without the blurring effects which would be pro: 
duced had we to look at it through an atmosphere such as sur. 
rounds the Earth. 

The Moon, as seen by the naked eye at any time, but mor 
especially when it is full, presents a bright disc mottled with ligh 
and dark patches, varying from intense brilliancy through varying 
shades of gray almost to blackness. If we look at the Moor 
through a pair of binoculars it will be seen that the dark area 
predominate in the northern hemisphere, the southern half bein; 
much brighter on the whole. A still closer examination reveal 
the fact that the brightest regions are the mountainous portions 
whilst the dark areas are comparatively smooth. 

Anyone looking at the Moon for th 
first time through a telescope cat 
hardly refrain from exclamations o 
surprise and pleasure at the wonderfu 
scenes presented to his gaze. ‘To se 
the Moon under the best conditions 
that is when its rugged surface i 
visible, the observer should direct hi 
telescope to it at any time between Ney 
Moon, when its narrow crescent is firs 
seen in the west, and a day or two be 
fore it is Full; and a similar interve 
after Full and the next New Moor 
The ruggedness is best seen near th 
“Terminator” — that region whic 
separates the bright surface from th 
unilluminated part of the disc. Alon 
this region the Sun is just rising o 
setting on the Moon, and every irregu 
larity of the surface is thrown int 
strong reliei—the mountains an 
crater walls throwing their long, tapet 
ing shadows in a direction opposite th 
Sun, and for many miles these shadow 
are very black, there being no twiligh 
to modify their intensity. It is indee 
by measuring the length of thes 
shadows that the height of the mour 
tains on the Moon has been determinec 

It is sometimes asked what is th 
smallest object that can be seen on tk 
Moon. To form some idea we mu 
take into account the Moon’s distance 
which in round figures, is about tw 
hundred and forty thousand miles. | 
we direct a telescope to the Moo: 
having an eye-piece capable of: ma: 
nifying one thousand times, this wou! 
be equivalent to- bringing the Moon 1 


Below’ it is a horseshoe for- 


Some lunar valleys are two~ 


A glance 
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From ‘Knowledge : taken at the Paris Observatory by MM. Loewy and Puiseur 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON 


Many of the larger mountain rings to the southwest are fifty to sixty miles in diameter. The southern half of the surface of the moon is covered over 


with innumerable crater-like depressions of all sorts and sizes. 
their surfaces. 


within two hundred and forty miles of the Earth. It will be at 
once realized that however well illuminated, we could not make out 
any detail with the naked eye upon an object two hundred and forty 
miles away, on the Earth, and besides this, there are few telescopes 
that will stand a magnifying power of one thousand and give good 
lefinition, not because of any imperfection in the instrument, but 
because atmospheric tremors would spoil the sharpness of. defini- 
jon. This unsteadiness of our atmosphere acts in severely limit- 
ng the utility of our telescopes in their application to. the heavenly 
yodies. Hence astronomers are always looking out for locations 
for their observatories where they can rely, not only on freedom 
from clouds, but ona stillair. 

It is generally agreed that the most powerful telescope used 
under the best conditions would just reveal the existence of an 
ybject not less than one hundred yards in height and length, and 
then only by reason of the shadow it would cast under the slant- 
mg rays of the Sun. Probably an object the size of the largest 
pyramid in Egypt or St. Paul’s Cathedral could be made out as a 
slight irregularity on the surface, but without anything to show 
its real shape or nature. 

Many efforts in times past have been made to try and discover 
he existence on the Moon of the works of animated beings, and 
some of the old observers, with their feeble instruments, claimed 
0 have detected objects which were of artificial construction ; but 
hese views were dispelled by later observers using more powerful 
yptical aid. It was found that these formations were much too 
arge to have been thus formed,-and must be ascribed to natural 
sauses. There is one such object that may be mentioned. It is 
situated near the center of the disc, being about sixty-five miles 
n length and five hundred feet in height, described by some as 
the “straight wall,” and by others as the “railway line.” If it is 
viewed through a small telescope when seen near the terminator, 
t appears to be a perfectly straight line, which would easily 
suggest its artificial origin; but when examined in a powerful 
telescope it is seen not to be quite so straight as it first appeared. 
it has many bends and curves in its length and is also very irregu- 


Some of the larger rings are quite smooth while others have marked irregularities on 
That this photograph was taken under a rising sun is shown by the shadows lying to the east. 


lar in its height. In reality it is one side of a line of cliffs, 
caused by a fault in the surface, which has subsided to a 
depth equal to the height of the exposed cliff. 

Other instances might be mentioned where the old observers 
found rectangular areas surrounded and enclosed by low walls, 
suggesting ramparts. Other objects consisted of several ridges 
running parallel to each other, and also looking like artificial for- 
mations; but these are merely fanciful ideas not supported by 
facts. 

From these considerations let us now turn to the study of the 
various objects we find by our telescopes to occupy such a large 
space on the Moon. The most prominent may be classified under 
the following heads: The large dark areas or plains which the 
ancients described as Maria or Seas, and the ridges which are 
associated with them: The mountain walled plains: The crater- 
like objects, mostly of large size: The ring-plains, craters, crater 
cones, craterlets, crater pits, valleys, clefts or cracks, and mountain 
ranges: The wonderful systems of bright rays or streaks. 

From this catalogue it will be seen that there is no lack of 
variety in respect of the objects we find on the lunar surface. We 
commence with the Maria or Seas. If we examine a photograph 
of the Moon taken at or near Full, of which photographs there 
is now a large number, we are at once struck with the considerable 
portion of the surface which is covered by these dark areas, and 
we notice, further, that they predominate in the northern and 
eastern portions of the disc. It is also worthy of note that none 
of the dark areas extend as far as the edge or limb. Most of these 
dark areas communicate with each other, having no separate 
definite boundaries. To this rule, however, there are two con- 
spicuous exceptions: one is the Mare Crisium (the Sea of 
Crises) in the northwest, a circular dark area surrounded by a 
bright mountainous country; the other is known as the Mare 
Humorum (the Sea of Humours), in the opposite or southeast 
portion of the disc, and slightly smaller in size. 

Three other roughly circular plains lie to the east of the Mare 
Crisium, and, connected with each other, extend in a chain almost 
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across the entire disc. These are 
in order from west to east: the 
Mare Tranquilitatis (Sea of 
Tranquillity), the Mare Serenitatis 
(Sea of Serenity), and the Mare 
Imbrium (Sea of Rains). 

When these vast areas are scru- 
tinized through a small telescope, 
they appear to have smooth sur- 
faces, devoid of any but the 
smallest irregularities. This im- 
pression is quite illusory, as when 
examined with a powerful instru- 
ment, especially when either of 
them is crossed by the terminator 
—that is when the Sun’s rays fall 
on them obliquely, either when ris- 
ing or setting—it will be found 
that they abound in hollows and 
sinuous low rounded swellings or 
ridges extending for many miles. 
The real surfaces of these plains 
resemble in many ways the great 
prairies of America. The ridges 
referred to rise in places from one 
hundred and fifty to seven hun- 
dred feet, but become invisible 
when the Sun has risen to some 
extent in the lunar sky. Other portions would, 
on a nearer view, be found to be covered with 
minute asperities, like the terrestrial lava fields. 

The following is a list of the principal Maria 
or Seas on the Moon: 

Mare Australe, Crisium, Foecunditatis, Frigoris, 
Humboldtianum, Humorum, Imbrium, Nectaris, 
Nubium, Serenitatis, Tranquilitatis, Vaporum, 
Smythi, and the Oceanus Procellarum. 

In addition, there are a number of other and 
smaller dark areas, prefixed by the words Sinus, 
Lacus, and Palus, and which are more particularly 
described in textbooks on the Moon. 

The great expanse of these so-called seas may 
be inferred from the fact that the Mare Crisium 
has an area of roughly seventy-eight thousand 
square miles, being nearly three hundred miles 
from north to south, and three hundred and fifty 
miles from east to west, whilst the Mare Serenitatis 
is nearly circular, being four hundred and thirty- 
three miles from north to south 
and four hundred and twenty-four 
miles from east to west, and con- 
tains approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand square 
miles, whilst if we take the Mare 
Imbrium, the greatest of the cir- 
cular plains, we find a length of 
about seven hundred and fifty 
miles and a breadth of seven hun- 
dred miles, which gives an area of 
about three hundred and forty 
thousand square miles. Further, it 
may be mentioned in respect of 
the Oceanus Procellarum, the most 
extensive of all the seas, but with 
very indefinite boundaries, the area 
cannot be less than two million 
square miles. 

Ridges—These curious serpen- 
tine banks are found almost solely 
on the great plains or seas, are in 
many cases concentric with their 
borders, but in other instances 
they are seen to traverse the sur- 
face in various directions, heing 
subject to no well-defined arranee- 
ment. Rarely are they fouiu«! to 
be straight, but serpentine, with 
many bays or inflexions in their 
course. Frequently they throw 
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associated with small craters, whie 
are found on their flanks or sur 
mits. They are no doubt folds i 
the surface, and, it has been sug 
gested, mark the places whet 
cracks formerly existed, an 
through which molten lava he 
been extruded on both sides. O 
the other hand, some of the; 
ridges form segments of circle 
suggesting they are all that is no 
left of once complete mountai 
ridges, which have been reduce 
and partly destroyed by the actio 
of lava at the time the seas wei 
formed. Some of the most fr 
markable of these objects will 1 
found on the borders of the Mai 
Humorum, and also in the Mai 
Nectaris, where there is quite 
network of them, but all the plait 
show them to a greater or less & 
tent, and they are quite conspic 
ous on some of the lunar phot 
graphs; they vary in length, b 
one to two hundred miles is n 
uncommon. 


Craters—and Crater-like objec 


A photograph of the moon taken -—These are the most numerous, and, general 
a few hours after it was at the sneaking, the most striking objects to be found ¢ 


full. The various “seas” are seen 
as dark areas. the Moon. 


surrounding 


They present a wide range of size at 
shape, from the large mountain rings to the smalle 
crater cones of a few hundred yards in diamete 
In general form they are approximately circule 
but in the largest ones considerable departure fro 
the circle is obvious. If these are examined close 
with a powerful telescope it will be seen that f# 
mountain wall is often polygon 
rather than circular, suggesting that whilst tl 
original form was that of a circle, pressure fro 
without or within has forced the line of the rar 
parts into more or less lineal sections, standing | 
various angles to each other. 

These crater-like objects have been divided in 


It is possible to see a considerable Several classes, according to their individual cha 
amount of detail on the earth lit acteristics. We commence with the walled plait 
new moon. In looking at what These-represent the largest enclosures, from six 


we call the new moon we do not 
see the unlit portion which is lost 
in the darkness. 


As early as 1671 a chart of the moon was made by Cherubin D’Orleans. 
Today it has no scientific value as may be seen by comparing it with 
out arms or branches and are often a modern map made with the latest instruments. 


to one hundred and fifty miles in diameter. Th 


are generally encircled by mou 
tainous ramparts, rising in. sof 
cases to twelve thousand feet ao 
the interior. These ramparts a 
very complex in structure, the 
continuity being broken by valle 
and broad passes, and with mai 
terraces on the inner slopes, ai 
many evidences of landslips fro 
the same. The level interior — 
these enclosures is broken in neat 
all cases by large craters, grow 
of mountains, and isolated peak 
ridges, clefts and crater-like d 
pressions. 

The large walled plains ha 
many of the characteristics of tl 
smaller Maria, and have by son 
authorities been placed in the san 
category. They probably owe the 
existence to the same forces whit 
formed the lunar seas. The fe 
lowing are examples of these o 
jects: Clavius, the largest, fo 
lowed by such as Petaviu 
Furnerius, and Langrenus, in tl 
southwest quadrant. W. Hur 
boldt, Cleomedes, Gauss, and E; 
dymion, in the northwest quadrar 
In the southeast quadrant, whe 
they are most numerous, we hav 
Maginus, Longomontanus, Shicel 
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jd, Walter, Pitatus, 
lemaeus, Grimaldi, 
|| Riccioli. 
Che next class of ob- 
's claiming our at- 
ation is the Ring 
fms. These differ 
im the walled. plains 
that they are smaller, 
th more symmetri- 
ly circular walls. They 
: also more numer- 
3, and their appear- 
ce suggests very 
ikingly the proba- 
ity of their volcanic 
gin. Their surround- 
; ramparts are high 
i very massive, and 
| with steep declivity 
the interior floor. 
ie walls on the ex- 
ior, on the other 
nd, rise with a gentle 
ope from the sur- 
iunding country. 
iese outer slopes are, 
wever, very rugged, 
d in many cases 
versed in a’ radial 
nner by what may be 
a ridges with deep 
etvening valleys, 
ich sometimes are 
md to consist of 
uns of small craters. 
1 the summit of the 
ls, peaks of consid- 
ble elevation are of- 
1 found. The inner 
opes are very fre- 
ently broken by a 
ies of terraces, which 
scend one below the 
ier till the floor is 
iched. These ter - 
es are separated 
ym each other by 
whing crevasses of 
known depth, and are 
all probability caused 
the action of molten 
ain the interior under- 
ning the walls, and so 
ising large portions 
slip down from time 
time. The most strik- 
r and perfect object 
this class is the well- 
ywn crater called Copernicus, fifty-six miles in diameter, and 
nding in an isolated position between the Mare Nubium and the 
we Imbrium. Some wonderful photographs of this formation 
ye been secured at Mount Wilson by the use of the 100-inch 
oker Telescope. They reveal much detail and give a splendid 
w of this most noble object. A study of these photographs 
ngs some interesting facts to our notice. It will be observed 
t the crest of the wall is not circular, but is broken up into a 
nber of straight ridges and curved sections, but all fairly uni- 
m in height. According to Neison, the walls rise above the 
erior some twelve thousand feet. At the center is a group of 
untains, of which seven peaks “can be counted. These are 
bably the ruins of a single mountain of considerable size, shat- 
ed by the force of volcanic energy, which was unable to escape 
ough its central orifice. On the southern half of the floor are a 
ber of hills, which a closer inspection would probably reveal as 
ter cones. The northern half of the floor is comparatively smooth. 
[here are numerous other formations on the Moon very like 
pernicus, and quite as large, which would present a similarly 
ind spectacle if they were as well placed on the disc. We may 
er to Theophilus, sixty-four miles in diameter; Bullialdus, 


from half a mile in diameter upwards. 


THE REGION NEAR THE MOON’S SOUTH POLE 


The moon’s South Pole was explored by means of the great Hooker Telescope of one hundred 
inches diameter, and this photograph is said to show more fine detail than any yet secured. 
The upper part extends to the South Pole. The surface is pitted all over with small craterlets 
It will be observed that the sun is setting on the 
extreme left and that already many of the small rings are filled with the darkness of night. 
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thirty-eight miles in 
diameter; Aristillus, 
Langrenus, Petavius, 
and Eratosthenes, all of 
which are well shown 
on the various lunar 
photographs now in ex- 
istence. 

Craters —These are 
a subdivision of the 
crater rings and other 
objects just described. 
In most cases the dif- 
ference is slight and the 
division therefore diffi- 
cult. Whilst possessing 
most of the characteris- 
tics of the ring plains, 
they are smaller, and in 
form more truly cir- 
cular. In diameter they 
vary from fifteen to 
three miles or less. The 
outer walls rise more 
steeply to the summit, 
and the descent on the 
inner side is equally 
abrupt. They are found 
on every part of the 
lunar surface, and prob- 
ably originated at a 
time when volcanic 
energy first began to 
wane. Many have a 
brighter and newer 
aspect than the locality 
in which they stand, 
and not infrequently 
they are surrounded by 
or stand on a small 
bright area encircling 
them like a halo. 

It is generally as- 
sumed that the bright 
area consists of whitish 
ash or material ejected 
from the volcano itself. 
Whilst to the casual ob- 
server the ring plains 
and crater rings seem to 
" Photograph by ‘Mount Wilson Ob SSE: POU Seer ue 

* lunar surface in a hap- 
hazard manner, the 
careful student will not 
fail to note that this is 
not quite the case. He 
will see, for instance, 
that crater rings or ring 
plains are often found 
in pairs, in which the individuals strongly resemble each other. 
Take for illustration, Atlas and Hercules, Aristoteles and Eudoxus, 
Aristillus and Autolycus, Sabine and Ritter, and among the 
smaller objects, Beer and Beer A. 

Upon the matter of the present condition of the Moon’s surface 
various views are held, for the support of which plausible reasons 
are given. The difficulty in settling this point is our inability to 
reproduce in our laboratory experiments the exact conditions which 
exist on the Moon. It has been assumed for many years past 
that the Moon possesses neither atmosphere nor water, and in 
consequence is unsuitable for the existence of animated life, and 
further, is not subject to such physical changes as are in constant 
operation on the Earth. In fact, it is assumed that the Moon’s 
surface has arrived at its terminal condition, and there is nothing 
more to be learned from it. These widely held opinions have led 
professional astronomers to discontinue their observations of this 
body, and to direct their attention to other branches of Astronomy 
which promise better and more immediate results. This field has 
consequently been left open for amateur observers for a long time 
past. The opinion that the Moon has no atmosphere has in recent 
years had to be somewhat modified or abandoned, and if certain 
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appearances which have been seen are rightly interpreted they show 
that after all some kind of atmosphere exists, though admittedly 
of great tenuity. The best test for the existence of an atmosphere 
is to note whether stars which are occulted by the Moon show 
any tendency through refraction to remain visible for a few sec- 
onds longer than they should do if they had no atmosphere to 
traverse, before being blotted out by the solid body of the Moon 
passing in front of them. 

Generally stars when occulted disappear instantaneously, but 
there are many instances on record where the light of the star 
has faded out gradually. But this behavior of the star would be 
the same if it passed along some valley between the mountains 
which were in profile on the limb. There are also many records 
of local obscurations of portions of the surface which cannot be 
explained unless we assume the existence of low lying vapor or 
mist. Various estimates as to the density of the lunar atmosphere 
have been made, deduced from observed facts. 
is that it is three hundred times less dense than the Earth’s atmos- 
phere, whilst Professor W. H. Pickering arrives at the conclusion 


that the Moon’s atmos- 
phere is only equal in 
density to that of the 
Earth’s at an elevation 
of forty-five miles. 

As regards the ex- 
istence of water, this 
has been denied, and 
some hold that the 
Moon never possessed 
any, and further, that 
the evidences of erosion 
are only due to the flow 
of lava. \Protesson 
Pickering, on the other 
hand, considers he has 
found evidence that the 
Moon once possessed 
water, though in small 
quantities. He thinks 
that during the eruptive 
period of its history 
vast quantities of water 
in the form of hot 
springs and_ geysers 
were expelled, and he 
has found what he 
terms river-beds, in 
which this water was 
carried away from its 
source. If the Moon 
ever possessed large 
quantities of water 
what has become of it? 
Neison, in answer to 
this, suggests that it 
has been withdrawn 
into the interior through 
faults and cracks in the 
Surface, alt so,stinis 
would account for the 
occasional local obscu- 
rations, which suggest 
that water vapor in 
small quantities still 
exists. 

Does the Moon get 
very hot during the 
long exposure to the 
Sun’s rays, for a period 
equal to fourteen of our 
days in each month; 
and conversely, does it 
get very cold during the 
equally long period of 
darkness? Opinions on 
these two points differ 
greatly. Some suggest 
that radiation from its 
surface is so rapid that 
it does not actually get 
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warm, and others say that the surface is constantly ice-bor 
Nearly all are agreed, however, that the cold of the Moon’s | 
night must reduce the surface temperature to that which ex 
in space and about which we have no certain knowledge. 
Professor Very has for many years given attention to the qt 
tion of the day temperature on the Moon, and by the use o 
greatly improved bolometer has recently arrived at the conclus 


that not until the Sun has reached an altitude of fifteen degi 


Fahrenheit. 


Neison’s estimate 


THE REGION OF THE LUNAR RING-PLAIN PLATO 


The lower portion of the photograph shows the surface of the moon at its North Pole. The 

crater rings are elliptical because they are foreshortened, the moon being a globe. The huge 

ring-plain near the center is known as Plato, while the level region below it is the Mare 

Frigoris, and that above it is the Mare Imbrium. A little above Plato are two isolated 

mountain masses, known as Pico and Piton. The mountains on the left of Plato are the 
great Lunar Alps, with the gigantic Alpine Valley cutting through them. 


afternoon, after which the temperature falls very rapidly, ; 
before the Sun sets frost prevails, and would show itself in 
form of hoar frost if any water vapor existed. 

If we had photographs of the Moon or very accurate che 
made some hundreds of years ago, and could compare them y 


in the Moon sky does the temperature rise above freezing po 
then as the Sun rises higher, the temperature rises until at 
time it is overhead the rocky surface has become as hot as boil 
water, whilst towards the end of the second week the temperat 
of the surface rises to about three hundred and fifty-six degt 
The rocks of course retain their heat far into 
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those we now poss 
we might know w 
changes have tak 
place on the Moon. | 
fortunately we do 
possess this old : 
terial, but we are d 
our best to lay up 
curate records for 
future, notwithstand 
the prevalent opin 
that no change 
shown. Several 
stances of change 
alleged to have 
curred, but the wei 
of evidence addu 
after the most care 
consideration seems 
be against this vi 
and the most proba 
explanation is that 
the instances exami 
the differences sho 
are due to some er 
in drawing or desct 
tion by the old | 
servers. At the sa 
time changes must 
going on if the surf: 
is subject to the gr 
variations in tempe 
ture already alluded 
but these are proba 
on such a small se 
such as the result 
landslips or new * 
sures caused by » 
secular cooling and 
traction of its surf 
and similar inecider 
as to be beyond | 
reach of our telescop 
Should, however 
large change take pla 
caused by subsidence 
the surface over a 
siderable area, or | 
collapse of some cra 
ring, or the appearat 
of a new crater of a 
size, on a well-mapf{ 
part of the Moon, 
would be discovered 
a short time. 

Before closing th 
description of < 
Moon’s_ surface so 
reference must be ma 

(Continued on 
page 42) 


ad rougher to travel. 


Vhen one reaches the Andean country transportation is confined to mules, for what railroads there are run only to the foot of the mountains. 
[\the mountain roads are excellent, but there are hundreds of miles of paved trails laid down centuries ago by the Conquistadores, and these are narrow 
Coffee from the hill country and produce from the coast pass each other daily along the mountain sides, and when one gets far 


A PACK TRAIN IN THE VENEZUELAN ANDES 


Some 


inland even the mail comes only once a week. 


STAGING A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 


Three Strangers in the Path of a Revolution—The Gathering of the Troops—An Unknown Flag 
—Fighting Against Ghosts 


By Epwarp Hate BrersTADT 


HE comic opera stage has taught us to believe that Spanish 

American revolutions are very amusing. Sometimes they 

are—on the comic opera stage. Even in real life the small 
roportion of men, and the overwhelming number of officers is dis- 
metly humorous. You can nearly always distinguish an officer 
ecause he wears shoes, whereas the rank and file go barefoot. 
‘he uniforms, when there are any, are peculiarly dirty and ill 
tting. Altogether a revolutionary army does not look very 
nposing. 

But there is, as always, another side. You think of the men 
hot at daybreak against a white adobe wall or rotting in under- 
round cells because they dared even to hope. Surely there is 
ttle of opera bouffe in this. They may have been mistaken, but 
1ey paid. You consider the desperate energy with which these 
ven fought for their ideals, and you grow grave. ‘Their ideals 
lay not have been all that you would have them, but still, they 
ought. When it is all over you remember the light spots quite as 
ividly as the dark, and it is over them that you are inclined to 
nger. If you were called upon to live your life with either 
agedy or farce as a constant companion, you would choose . 
ut this is irrelevant. 

On a certain morning in July you awake to find a body of five 
undred armed men on the hills surrounding the hacienda Ramon 
1 the Venezuelan Andes. This body is composed of government 
‘oops from San Cristobal, the state capital, who have made a 
mg detour in order to head off a party of incipient revolutionists 
tho have been reported as having crossed the border from 
Olombia, only a few hours’ ride distant. As the revolutionists 
re for the most part escaped criminals, scalawags, and cut-throats 
f every description whose one desire is to establish a new gov- 
‘ment in Venezuela, and thus regain their citizenship along with 
1¢ spoils incidental to that procedure, they are not unnaturally 
sgarded as excessively undesirable citizens by the present in- 
imbent of the presidential chair. 

Every peon in Ramon has departed at the first whisper of 
ouble, their departure much resembling a cattle stampede. Many 


of them have fallen into the river in their eagerness to get to 
the far side; but men, women and children, they have gone. The 
place is deserted. It is really not so much that they are afraid to 
fight, but they know that if they are caught by either side they 
will be recruited at once, and rather than serve in the army, federal 
or otherwise, they would go to jail with a light heart. Besides, 
most of them-are Colombians, or say they are. 

Army service here is regarded with some warrant as imprison- 
ment for life at hard labor. But if the peons of Ramon had been 
impressed they would have been the first to put their fellows 
along the line of march in the same predicament. Misery loves 
company, and that is the way an army is made in the tropics. 
You remember that in his first campaign Castro left San Cristobal 
with eighty men, and arrived in Caracas with well over six thou- 
sand. At any rate the peons have gone, and work on the hacienda 
is at a standstill. As a precautionary measure, and to make your 
neutrality more secure you run up the American flag, and go to 
your work almost cheerful in the thought that you cannot now 
be involved in any misunderstanding. You flatter yourself vastly, 
as events will show. 

There is a conference among the leaders on the hill-top. They 
know only too well that if the rebels once gain this state of Tachira 
the game is in their own hands, for the Andean mountaineers of 
Tachira furnish the best fighting men of Venezuela, and the state 
is thus justly regarded as the key to the presidential chamber. 

Observation with a dilapidated spy-glass discloses a strange flag 
flying over Ramon. At least it is strange to the commanding 
officer who is evidently not cosmopolitan in his antecedents. They 
look closer, talking excitedly. It is not the Venezuelan flag, and 
therefore it can be only that of the revolutionists who have cap- 
tured Ramon, and thus made good their entry. 

Revolutionists! Bah, bandits! They have fortified this strong- 
hold, and now flaunt defiance in the face of the federal troops. 
They will pay for this, but it is well to proceed with caution. 
Accordingly, a small skirmishing party is sent out with instruc- 
tions to proceed as near to Ramon as possible, and reconnoiter the 
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position preparatory to an 
attack that same night. 

All day the skirmishers 
move slowly forward through 
the heavy brush until night- 
fall finds them almost under 
the walls of Ramon. They 
see no sign of the enemy. All 
is still and quiet, but the great 
gates are locked and barred, 
so there must be some one 


within. A crafty lot, these 
revolutionists ! 
3eing of a singularly 


trusting disposition, this band 
of hardy warriors decides to 
sleep for a few hours and 
await developments. They lie 
down in the brush, and slum- 
ber soundly. On awakening 
an hour or so later, they move 
forward, taking up a new 
position a couple of hundred 
yards further down the slope, 
and once more they compose 
themselves to rest. They do 
not notice that they are short 
one man. 

Nevertheless, one brave 
spirit sleeps on at the last 
stopping place. Finally, he 


too awakens, and finding 
himself alone almost under 
the nose of the enemy, 


plunges forward through the 
thickets in search of his com- 
rades. The noise of his com- 
ing arouses the others sud- 
denly, and believing that the 
enemy has meanly taken ad- 
vantage of their fatigue, and 
attacked, they seize their 
guns and fire wildly in every 
direction. The arrival of 
their missing companion, 
who, though being im me- 
diately in the line of fire, has 
escaped unhurt, does not in- 
fluence them at all. 

They have been attacked 
by a large force and they 
know it; besides, what a story 
to tell the general! More- 
over, the mischief is done 
now, for the main body on 
the hill-top has heard the din 
of conflict and in its turn 
shatters the night with fire, 
rushing forward as fast as 
the men can reload. They 
fight bravely, all the more so 
because they do not know 
what they are fighting, and 
the noise of their own rifles 
prevents them from realizing 
that their shots are not re- 
turned. And too, there are 
a few casualties owing to 
private grudges in their own 
ranks, but nothing can deter 
them now, and on they come 
at full tilt. 

To you in Ramon it has all 
the semblance of a real bat- 
tle. The rattle of musketry 
is deafening, and the dark is 
broken on all sides by the 
flashes of the guns. As you 
are wondering whether con- 
servative or radical senti- 


A STREET OVERLOOKING 


BOGOTA 


The streets and towns of the neighboring countries of Colombia and Venezuela are 


almost exactly alike. 


Houses of adobe with thatched roofs fronting on roughly 


cobbled streets are more picturesque to look at than comfortable to live in. 


MARKET DAY IN THE ANDES 


Market day the world over is eagerly looked forward to by those who live on the 


far edge of things. 


On the plazas of the little mountain towns the booths are set 


up and the bartering Jasts from dawn until dark, for here in the cool of the Andes 
it 1s never too hot to trade, fight or make love. 


A ROADSIDE INN 


After hours in the saddle trying to cope with the vagaries of the Andean mule a 


posada or inn along the roadside is a cheering sight. 


It is almost never even passably 


clean and it is difficult to get used to the rock salt that seasons the food, for every- 
thing feels as though it had been rolled in sand. 
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ments will fit the occas 
best, there is a loud kne 
ing on the outer gates, | 
wild shouts demanding 

mittance. The firing 

ceased, and the gates be 
opened, the commanding ¢ 
cer of the federal forces ri 
in with his staff all moun 
on mules which they h 
just stolen from your ¢ 
corral. 

This gentleman, who 
corpulent and excitable, 
braces everyone within reg 
proclaiming at the same ti 
a stupendous victory for 
government. The enet 
though they outnumbered 
brave men ten to one, h 
been completely routed, ; 
are even now making fast 
the border. As a matter 
fact, they are much closet 
the border than he has 
idea of, for they have ne 
even left the other side. Y 
accept the song of triun 
with a large grain of salt, 
it is not until a week la 
when the army has finally 
camped to return to its g 
rison, that the story leaks | 
and you learn the whole tr 
of the matter. 

That is one type of 
notorious South Ameri 
revolution, but there are s 
eral other varieties. 1 
saddest, grimmest and m 
pernicious is that one thai 
carefully staged by one 
the great economic inter¢ 
of the north, an oil compa 
a fruit concern or a stea 
ship line, for example. 
concession is wanted and ¢ 
not be obtained. Very wi 
Put in a new governme 
The money and the male 
tents are at hand; munitic 
are easy to buy and the 
sult is war. That the polit 
of a country are disrupt 
that the treasury is loot 
and that some hundreds 
thousands of its citizens % 
killed is of no particular 
terest to the gentlemen w 
are financing the affair, TI 
want their concession a1 
having long purses, tk 
usually get it. 

Naturally enough, the s 
concern the peasant has w 
war is to avoid it. He kno 
too well that whoever ber 
fits by the outcome he y 
not. He will be taken fr 
his fields and his family + 
an indefinite period only 
be underfed and underpa 
if, indeed, he is paid at ; 
and perhaps lose his life 
the bargain. No matter w 
wins he loses. 

On all this you rumin: 
in the quiet that follo 
the departure of 4 
troops. 


teas 
| 
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/P HE distance from Abingdon in the Virginia Blue Ridge to 
j| Jefferson on the Carolina side is negligible in miles but 
+ long in hours. The engine that climbs, creaking and pant- 
f, often visible along some sudden curve to the passengers it 
’ws, seems an intruding monster, thrusting itself by might of 
lel into a land of peace where it has no right. ; 
The Virginia-Carolina railroad is newly built. The mountains 
€rosses are primitive. Occasionally, unattractive frame build- 
ss bearing such sylvan names as Banner Rock, Green Cove, Elk- 
id, White Top Gap, and Laurel Cove indicate that the woods 
tough which the one coach train passes must be sometimes 
tared by man in search of food and shelter, but these naked 
ee ORS: are the only signs of man found along the mountain 
ilroad. 

Less than a score of miles above Jefferson the railroad ends. 
ad from Todd, the end of the line, to Boone, the county-seat 
Watauga, lies an unbroken stretch of the Blue Ridge, its woods 
‘many places still as primal as when Daniel Boone first crossed 
em and, stopping to hunt among the Cherokees, gave to the 
lesent town of Boone its name and its first claim to fame. For 
‘the outskirts of the village, whose scenic postcards declare it 
e highest county-seat east of the Rockies, stands a bronze tablet 
arking the site where Boone’s hunting lodge once stood. This 
arker is one of a chain of bronze tablets placed recently along 
e highway that follows the old wilderness trail through Western 
arolina and Tennessee. 

From Jefferson to Todd the railroad clings to the narrow valley 
‘a restless, hurrying stream. It is the headwater of New River, 
sing just beyond Boone and flowing by way of the Ohio and 
ississippi to the Gulf. But not one watercourse breaks through 
e wall of mountains that stretch their rugged length across 
/estern Carolina. Here, indeed, is the roof of the East, and to 
imb from Todd to Boone is to follow the heights on which the 
infall of the East divides. 

Its two passengers deposited at Todd, the one-coach train started 
omptly back down the river. Why should a train come here at 
[? Around the little station from which it had retreated with 
ich apologetic promptness the hills rose like the rim of a bowl. 
Ime = pilace 
uld not hold 
orethana 
undred 
ple. -On 
indays the. 
urth com- 
andment 
as kept 
erally and 
e train came 
t at all. On 
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THE HIDDEN PEOPLE OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


The Little-Known People of the Mountains—Moonshine and Gun Play—A Marooned Civilization 
—Forgotten Pioneers 


° By Mary Lina BuLepsor 


there was freight of a sundry kind for the flat and box cars that 
came once a day; big logs of hickory, pine, or cedar, sacks of 
dried berries, coops of chickens, crates of eggs, and loads of 
sassafras, blood roots, and “yar’—for the hills are full of 
medicinal roots and herbs which the mountain women and children 
gather and carry miles on their backs to market. 

It was soon evident that two women left at Todd and entirely 
unknown to any of its citizenry were an event out of the ordinary. 
Our inquiry about a hotel. met open but.speechless mouths. 

“Did yo’-all aim to take the night here?” 

It could not be truthfully said that we had given much con- 
sideration to the question. But down the river a black spiral of 
smoke slanted earthward. The train was gone. It looked as if 
we might “take the night” or be taken by it at Todd. 

If there was not a hotel, perhaps there was some place where 
they kept people over night? 

“No’m. They ain’t airy such place. Todd is jes’ new sprung-up 
and houses air all too little to be accommodatin’.” 

Then perhaps somebody had a Ford that could be secured to 
take us on to Boone? 

Yes. There was a Ford in Todd. It belonged to Lonze 
Miller who kept the store. But he could not leave the store to 
take us and no one else knew how to drive it. Besides, the roads 
were impassable for a car and almost so for a wagon since the 
spring “freshets.” 

Was there somebody within walking distance on the road to 
Boone who kept people over night? Yes. There was Aunt Annet 
Miller, the storekeeper’s mother, on the Gap Creek road. 

“But it’s three miles over yan’, and it be a right smart walk, 
toting your grip.” 

So began the first relay of our ten miles through the mountains 
to Boone. A man going our direction with an ox wagon which 
had only the running gear took our one piece of baggage. A 
friendly mountain woman who had been forced, by “running 
clean out of snuff,’ to come in from Gap Creek to Todd, “poled” 
us across the river, the boat being guided by a pole through the 
water that was too swift and shallow to permit rowing. 

Aunt Annet is an institution in the Gap Creek settlement, and 
apiva dita t 
memory to 
hundreds who 
have _ been 
sent “to take 
the night’’ 
with her. Also 
her family is 
prosperous 
beyond the 
average of 
her neighbors. 


her days it Jnl Gon Gieeratiy. 
eldowm Clint, had in 
rought a his “courting 
ssenger. days” bought 
But it was a buggy. In 
9t for pas- the morning 
ngers, we he hitched 
on learned, two sleek 
at the road mules to it 
ad been and took the 
ult. There guests, to 
ere lumber whom his 
sources, and mother had 
thaps min- given her 
fal, that richest cream 
uld not be A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN CABIN and fluffiest 
eveloped i : ; ; y feather beds, 
ithout he people of the Blue Ridge are among the purest stock in America, the population of North Carolina, for exam- f+9m Ga p 
; : ple, being ninety-nine per cent native born. The passion for personal liberty and freedom of action that characterizes Cred i 

eans of these mountaineers finds its expression not only in the making of “moonshine,” but in the production of such types reek to the 
‘ansporta- as Sergeant York of World War fame. Even in Colonial times Washington’s favorite troops were the First Boone road 
on. And — Regiment of Foot, recruited from this section. where we 
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could secure a Ford to take us the third installment of our ten miles. 

The road over which we drove was a bumpy succession of 
mud-holes into which the mules chugged with a disdain that left 
us gasping and holding to the dash-board, or, 1 fear, sometimes 
to Clint. That young hillsman, maintaining a stoic dignity in spite 
of the most impertinent jolts, drove silently, indifferent alike to 
the mud-holes through which we floundered and the beauty that 
surrounded us. Low-hanging fog shrouded the woods before us, 
but near at hand their green walls were splashed with azalea, 
rhododendron purple and pink, and tender, shell-tinted laurel. 
Through these woods we climbed for three miles. Then we were on 
the state highway that led into Boone. From here we made the 
last relay of our journey and arrived at noon, in a muddy flivver. 

It was the second day since we had left Jefferson. By arduous 
and uncertain contriving we had made the distance of thirty miles 
from Jefferson to Boone, a two-hours’ trip by train, a three-mile 
hike relieved of baggage by an ox-wagon, three miles with buggy 
and mules, and the final bumpy miles by Ford. All this required 
to cover the distance between two adjoining county-seats in the 
Carolina mountains. In less time were the armies of all Europe 
mobilized. Any message from the remotest foreign capital could 
reach our own in the time that the fleetest traveler may go from 
Jefferson to Boone. 

After these two days it was easy to understand Shakespeare’s 
interchangeable use of travel and travail and to account for the 
homogeneity of race marked by John Fox when he referred to the 
Southern highlanders as “distinct remnant of an Anglo-Saxon 
past.” And month after month among them has taught admira- 
tion for many outstanding traits of their character, an almost 
fierce pride, an absolute disdain of sham or deceit, Spartan hardi- 
hood, fearless freedom. 

Fearless freedom is not a phrase, merely; it is a fact that goes 
far in explaining the lawlessness attributed to the mountains. In 
1794 President Washington had to call for fifteen thousand 
militia to put down a whisky insurrection in the mountains, the 


riot having re- 
sulted from the 
Testu S aleon phe 


‘mountain men to 


pay the excise tax 
levied on their 
whisky. and their 
consequent defi- 
ance of the gov- 
ernment collec 
worms § Ia! jeln © 
present post-war 
period law en- 
forcement is again 
a most 
problem, 
again the chief 
offenders include 
mountaineers who 
continue to make 
and sell whisky, 


and 


regardless alike of 


laws, amend- 
ments, Congresses, 
and presidents. 
Yet the troops 
said to have been 
Washington’s 
favorites were the 
mountaineers of 
the First Regi- 
ment of Foot, and 
the outstanding 
hero of the World 
War is Sergeant 


serious © 


In some parts of the Blue Ridge there has been 
marked exodus of the mountain people from tl 
hill country to the cotton towns. There are bot 
advantages and disadvantages in this, for whi 
civilization has its compensations in educational an 
cultural opportunities it takes a heavy toll in chil 
labor and other industrial ills. Grim as the life « 
the mountains is the children can have their pe 
and their liberty, neither of which is possible ont 
they have gone down to the cotton mills. 


A MOUNTAIN FARM IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


The rudely constructed pipe lines of the mountains serve at once for the making of “moon- 

shine” and for the more law abiding purpose of bringing water for the family use. While 

the States covering this area are chiefly agricultural, the rocky soil of the mountains yields 

only enough for the bare use of those who till it. Recently a railroad has been put through 

in order to tap the rich lumber and mineral resources, and this will, no doubt, tend to do 
away with some of the isolation of the mountain communities. 


York of the Tennessee mountains. 

These facts, although seemingly paradoxical, a1 
understood through knowing the caliber of the hig! 
lander. Fearless in his exercise of liberty, he als 
interprets the terms of his liberty, little concerne 
if court or constitution does not agree with h 
interpretation. His corn may be ground into me 
without interference. Once corn could be distill 
into liquor with as equal and open ease. That th 
government has changed its attitude and its law 
does not change the deed. It is, to the mountainee 
as right as ever. So with his own corn at the hea 
of his own cove, he continues the production ¢ 
“moonshine.” To him the fact that national pre 
hibition has put an enormous premium on illicit dit 
tilling and made his profit immeasurably great 
has not altered the right or wrong of the deed. 

An outsider must prove himself worthy of tru 
before he can really know the moonshiner, and th 
proof is not a matter of hours or weeks; mo 
often is a matter of months, or of years. - It we 
my fourth summer in the Carolina mountains be 
fore I was actually among the moonshiners. 

Such untoward ambition was heralded the ver 
rankest “‘foolery.” But among the Primitive Bay 
tists, rulers in matters sectarian in western Car 
lina, it is a firm belief that “what is to be will be 
And I never doubted that my seeing the moonshit 
country and its people was predestined. My fait 
was finally rewarded, and very early one mornir 
I set out on horseback with a man who knew tl 
haunts and the guardians of the moonshine sti! 
Our starting point was five miles beyond Jeffers 
where a vertebra of the Blue Ridge forms th 
border between the counties of Ashe and Wilke 

For three hours we climbed deeper into the hil 
along a wooded road crossed often by flashin; 
spring-fed streams. Then the woods road ende 
on an open ridge. We were on the top of tl 
Blue Ridge; down below, between Sheets’ Gap an 
the Jumping-Off Place, lay the moonshine countr 

I could see why the natives of this hill-hedge 
stronghold had small fear of revenue officers « 
enforcement agents. Guarded by vertical mout 


tain walls which bear 


such apt names as 
“The Jumping - Off 
Place,’ “Smash - Cat 
Bluff”? and “Three- 
Top Mountain,” these 
coves and _ hollows 


seem a land of peace. 
Tier on blue tier, the 
soft - shrouded hills 
stretch away from 
them toward the Yad- 
kin. The road we fol- 
lowed slipped down 
into them and was 
lost. From the hill 
where we looked down 
into it, the moonshine 
country seemed an un- 
peopled land where 
beauty and peace held 
rule. But riding on 
into it, we found men 
and women whose life 
is a naked struggle to 
wrestle from these un- 
yielding hills the 
means of sustenance. 
Houses become 
smaller and_ scarcer, 
the evidence of life 
bare and crude. 

By noon we came to 
Sheet’s store. The 
mountain store is the 
community center of 


jimitive agricultural methods are used by black 
‘\d white alike in the mountain country. Rice 
‘winnowed from the pan into the basket and 
|e old-fashioned plow is still in vogue. ‘While 
/e South still largely depends on negro labor 
)e migration north and west has been notable 
|| late years. In 1923 it was estimated that 
arly half a million negroes left thirteen 
jouthern states to enter into industrial occupa- 
- tions elsewhere. 
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le settlement, the place where news is gathered and 

ispersed. Almost always there will “be found a 
toup of men and boys, loafers they are likely to 
e dubbed. Yet it is their contact here that takes 
he place of an interchange of news obtained out- 
ide through newspaper, telephone, telegram, cable 
md radio. Today the store was in charge of a 
‘oung woman, and not a man was present. It was 
orn-hoeing time, the woman explained, and every- 
jody was busy. 

Across the “branch” from Sheets’ store lives the 
nost prosperous family of the settlement. There 
ve had hopes of dinner. We rode toward the 
louse uncertainly, as there was no fence or other 
ndication as to where the yard-began. <A voice 
alled the order, “Light and come in!” and our 
ost appeared 1 in the door. Our host was a “widow- 
nan,’ and his granddaughter kept house for him. 
Vhen she called us to dinner the sounds of a 
anjo ceased just outside the kitchen where the 
orn-hoeing “hands” had been washing, and silently 
he men strode in to dinner. 

“Come right in and eat with the men folks,” the 
randdaughter bade me. “I'll have to wait and 
nind the flies, but you come right along in.” 

It is the custom in the hills for the men to eat 
vhile the wife or daughter stands near to serve 
hem, between time wielding a “fly-bresh” made 
f shredded paper or a foliage-tipped switch from 
ome convenient tree; for screens are unknown in 
he mountains, and the flies must be “minded” 
vhile the men eat. At other times they are en- 
ured as a nuisance, but never seem to be regarded 
S$ a menace. 

After dinner the granddaughter climbed with us 
9 the top of a high, almost perpendicular peak 
at towered above her home. We followed a zig- 
ag rail fence that divided the cleared section of 
he hill, used for pasture, from the part still 
vooded. Wild berries grow abundantly in the 
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cleared hill pastures, and during our climb we found late-lingering 

strawberries, huckleberries, and gooseberries, still green, and 
dewberries and blackberries beginning to ripen. Seeing the ripe 
berries, the girl wished for a bucket. “If I had brung along a 
poke or pail we could have picked several in no time.” 

From the top of the peak, easily a mile above sea level, the hills 
stretched from us again, wrapped always in that smoky haze that 
deepens in the distance to vivid sapphire. Truly, these sleeping 
hills bear the name Blue Ridge aptly. Closer down, beneath us, 
red paths flitted through the open spaces, and cleared patches 
of clay soil lay in queer, rail-bordered shapes among the quiet 
woods. 

Resting there on the open knob after our climb, speech came 
easily. The man who came with me here had known the girl 
before. Once, finding her brother with a heavy and bulky load 
along a muddy road after dark, he had taken the load across his 
own saddle. And the load had proved to be corn liquor. The 
discovery had been kept, so this friend was accepted. He was 
trusted; his questions were answered freely. 

Yes, that was the spot where Dave Sheets shot Jesse Blevins. 
You could see it from the peak. They had driven a stake where 
Jesse fell. 

No, it was not just known what caused the shooting. They 
had been to a play-party up on Pete Creek and were coming home. 
Both were full of liquor, and not accountable. 

Why had Dave not been arrested? Had he fled so soon after 
the shooting? No, he had gone on to his home. Others, return- 
ing later from the party, had found the body lying dead and, 
knowing the two had started from the party together, sought 
Dave out. None had the authority to arrest him. Besides, none 
wanted to. The people of the settlement were his friends. It 
was a pity Jesse had been killed. He was a right steady boy. 
Dave had better get out. News travels, and in a few hours a 
sheriff would be coming. So they reasoned, and with daylight 
Dave was gone. He had not been back since. 

“That is, not beknownst to nobody. He may have been back. 


ALONG THE ROAD IN DIXIE 


The post-war shortage of unskilled labor has taken so many negroes from the South that 

some sections have been deprived of the only labor they have ever known. 

movement has also been responsible for complicating industrial and housing conditions in many 

northern and middle-western cities. 

time life of the darkey with its bullock drawn carts, banjo playing and plantation songs. 

Even now, however, in the three States of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina the negro 
constitutes more than twenty-five per cent of the population. 


This migratory 


One finds less and less of the primitive and colorful old- 
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There’s some as ‘low he hain’t so fur away. But he hain’t been 
seed open since the shootin’.” The girl told the story casually. 
Corn liquor, hot words, gun play. These were not an uncommon 
story in her land. 

Going back to the store late in the afternoon, we met the woman 
and children we had seen there in the morning. She ‘stopped in 
the middle of the road and faced us. ‘“There’s a whole passle 
of folks a-waiting back yan,” she told us. “They cain’t make out 
what you-all clumb that peak fur. You wuzn’t a-pickin’ no sort 
0’ berries.” 

Her words demanded that some one explain. That we could 
have climbed one of the highest peaks in the county on a July 
day for the sheer beauty we commanded from its summit was 
beyond her imagining. A stranger in her country was out of the 
ordinary, the purpose of the stranger’s visit something to be won- 
dered and conjectured about. Two strangers and one a “furrin’ 
woman in fotched-on men’s clothes” amounted to a sensation. All 
day she had waited at the store and now must go with only a scrap 
of the news she might have carried to her home up the hollow. 
Plainly, she had been cheated. 

Gradually we saw that amends were due. While the man with 
me talked to her, I gave attention, wishing to do my part in peace 
negotiations, to the small boy who hugged his kitten close. “Don’t 
you think I might have the baby or the kitten? I think I'll choose 
the kitten.” 

But quickly I repented my suggestion. The small body tight- 
ened in rigid defiance. “You won't do no such er damn thing!” 
he hurled, half in tears between anger and the fear of losing his 
close-squeezed kitten. 

I had blundered again. These children of sternest poverty, fight- 
ing from the minute of birth, are not accustomed to words lightly 
spoken. Life is to them, even in childhood, a foe that does not 
joke or often smile. 

Where knowledge travels only by word of mouth it may spread 
with surprising speed, I learned. Back at the store a group of 
men and boys had gathered. Here every stranger, once it is 
known that he is not a spy or a “revenuer,” is taken for a pro- 
spective buyer. Though the feminine invader on this day was 
entirely foreign to them, the man was known to a few at the 
store. But it was only after he was safely beyond hearing of 
*“the furrin’ 
woman” that 
he faced the 
question: “Be 
you'un lookin’ 
fur likker? If 
you do be, I 
reckon we 
mought scare 
up a dram or 


CWO) a uipeliet 
there’s a pow- 
erful little 


bein’ made in 
crap time.” 
Because an 
area of one 
hundred and 
twelve thou- 
sand square 
Mm. 41: Sein 
stretched 
among the re- 
mote and 
rugged spurs 
and guarded 
by swift and 
unbridged 
streams, is lit- 
tle affected by 
a few sporad- 
ic invasions, 
these people, 
who are by 
the span of 
their years 
our contem- 
poraries, con- 
tinue to live 


A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN ‘THE SOUTHLAND 


On the old plantations the negro cabins are often ranged in rows so that they make up a community of their own. 
The illiteracy is still high among these people, but in many sections the negroes are making strenuous efforts to- ‘ 
wards education, maintaining their own schools and teachers, and sometimes actually outdoing their white neigh- the 
Farming seems to be the natural labor of the negro, for 
he deteriorates rapidly under the strain of industrialism. He is at his best in every way when he is next the soil. 


bors in the avidity of their desire to better themselves. 


TRAVE 


as did our pioneer ancestors, untouched by the upheaval throug 
which the outside world is passing and taking for themselves no 
of the progress two centuries have brought to the rest of # 
nation. 

To the average citizen of the United States reference to 0 
Southern mountaineers connotes the boldest of court massacre 
the blood feud, and the moonshine still with its lawless and defia 
defender. Only these, the barbaric and sensational phases of # 
mountaineer’s life, reach the outside. Few know, even to f 
dimmest conception, the granite temper, the never flinchij 
courage, and the stoic hardihood of these contemporaries maroon 
on mountain islands that stretch unpenetrated through half o 
Southern states. ‘ 

In parallel and transverse ranges stretch the Blue Ridge, ‘ 
Unakas, the Great Smokies, the Cumberlands, the Alleghenie 
labyrinth of unchronicled mountains with half a hundred pea 
rising more than a mile above sea level. And here within thi 
barriers cling the purest of our pioneer stock. From these hig 
lands came Lincoln, Boone, Sevier, Crockett, James Robertse 
Samuel Houston, Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson, James | 
Polk; and they are still a recruiting station for unmixed Sax 
blood and speech that, though quaint beside today’s, is the pur 
Elizabethan found outside of Shakespeare. 

A northern educator going into the Southern mountains w 
struck by the names on his rol-book: Milton, Byron, Shel 
Noah, Isaac, Joseph, Jesse, David, Daniel, John Wesley, Mart 
Luther, Virgil, Homer, Cyrus, George Washington, and All 
McDonal! These were his first pupils. Not a name but cat 
straight from the north of Europe and from a source close to t 
culture of the Bible and the classics. Handed down through t 
centuries these names are themselves an eloquent light on t 
ancestry of the mountaineers. 

Such is the glimpse that one day among them gives into 1 
life of a people simple, direct, and primitive beyond any ott 
group in America. Because theirs is a land of beauty a fi 
from the outside have found it. Because it is a land of moc 
shine and ready gun-play the adventurous have sought it, anc 
few have endeavored to portray its people and their life. I 
cause it holds unreckoned wealth of mineral, capital is beginni 
to line its streams with the wheels and the smoke of indust 
Because i 
people ha 
appealed 
t hee tea 
vision 
as the pur 
of the natio 
stock, edu 
tional 2 
religio 
workers hi 
made err 
and often 1 
potent a 
tempts to te 
to them > 
impact 
modern pri 
ress. 
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the nation. 
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gossa in ancient Aragon to Barcelona in progressive Cata- 
| lonia.. It is, in fact, but a trifle more than two hundred 
ind twenty-five miles over the railway that parallels the Pyrenees, 
if which at times it runs in sight, and climbs over the low coastal 
‘ange to the shores of the Mediterranean. Here we are well to 
he north of Spain once more, for the Mediterranean coast runs 
orth and south. San Sebastian, on the Bay of Biscay, rests 
it the extreme western end of the Pyrenees, and Barcelona lies, 
Jroughly speaking, due east at the other end. It is but a relatively 
‘short distance to the French border. 
| Halfway between Saragossa and Barcelona we cross into Cata- 
jonia, distinguished by sharp contrasts from the land of the 
/Aragonese both in people and countryside. We leave a kingdom 
/of desert and mountain, of isolated towns clinging for sustenance 
to the oases of the river valleys, of people superstitious and melan- 
choly, cut off from the pulsating, world, to enter a state of pro- 
ductive soil, of thriving seaports palpitating with industry and 
‘trade, of an energetic folk possessing the practical imagination 
‘of those who rub elbows with the world. Barcelona has been, since 
‘earliest times, a great maritime city, a mecca of traders from the 
flourishing ports of the Mediterranean and thus the Iberian blood 
f the Catalan is mixed with that of Greek and Roman, Goth, 
aracen and Frank. He is.a keen 
trader, an enterprising business 
man. In common with the 
Basque of the northeast, whose 
‘strain is unmixed Iberian and 
Gothic, he energizes the commer- 
cial structure of Spanish life. He 
is in fact the Yankee of Spain. 
‘He disdains the Spanish language 
which he disparagingly calls 
“Castilian” and clings to the 
Catalan, a dialect closely allied 
to the Provencal which is used 
in a great stretch of coastal dis- 
trict to the north and south. In 
fact, he rises superior to all his 
surroundings ! ae 
On our overnight journey to 
the Catalonian capital we awoke 
before the sun was up and while 
the mists were still wreathing the 
low mountain peaks in their 
feathery veils. We had not yet 
come abreast of Montserrat, 
which is but, thirty miles inland 
from Barcelona, and we were still 
discussing the question of stop- 
ping off and ascending the holy 
mountain whose monastic occu- 
pants in the dark ages were re- 
puted to be the custodians of the 
Holy Grail. The peak is readily, 
negotiated by foot, by rack-and- 
pinion railway and by motor car, 
but finally we decided against 
the excursion, in part because the 
morning was far too young for 
comfort and for another thing — : 5 : 
Pecause the weather seemed un- [aie Gua Hoe 
propitious. The final, motivating 
Treason, however, was that the 
monastery, situated on the dizzy 


: { S journeys go it is not any very great distance from Sara- 
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\INCIENT DAYS AND MODERN WAYS IN BARCELONA 


The Miraculous Virgin of Barcelona—The Exposition of 1927—The Triumph of Columbus—How 
the Geese Saved Barcelona 


By Rogsert MeEpILyi 


This is one of @ series of articles that Mr. Medill is writing for Travel on various aspects of life in Spain, and which will 
appear later in the fall in his book “Spanish Towns and People.’ 
Loledo,’ appeared in the September issue. 


The last article, “The Crumbling Majesty of Imperial 


The next will be published in November. 


Me. 


PGT Fel) 
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Valencia on the Mediterranean, considered an earthly Paradise by the 
Moors, and situated in the midst of vast orchards with Barcelona, is 
one of the three or four largest cities in Spain. 


illustrated from original drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


heights of Montserrat, “the serrated mountain,” for all its mag- 
nificence of setting amid the rugged peaks that rise from the 
Catalonian plain sheer into the blue is no longer a great monastic 
institution, but, in these latter days, is merely a school of ecclesias- 
tical music under the direction of but a score of monks. Fur- 
thermore, its buildings are for the most part modern. We should 
have liked to have seen the wooden figure of the Virgin blackened 
by incense and age that so compelled the allegiance of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, that he abandoned his career 
as a warrior, hung his weapons beneath the sacred image and 
henceforth devoted his life to the service of the Church, an 
effigy held in such veneration that to this day it attracts the 
presence and adoration of scores of thousands of pilgrims every 
year. 

It is to the skilful and sanctified hands of St. Luke the Apostle 
that the world is indebted for this holy relic for, according to 
legend, it was he who fashioned it. But it was to St. Peter that 
Montserrat is debtor, for he it was who carried the image to Spain 
on one of his missionary journeys. Hidden in a grotto in the 
mountainside when the invasion of the Moor brought Islam to 
Spain, this miraculous image of the Virgin was rediscovered in 
880 by shepherds who came upon it quite by accident on the very 
spot on which a sanctuary now stands. The shepherds attempted 

to bear it away to a town near by, 
~ but the figure refused to move 
beyond a certain point in the 
road and there, in honor of this 
miracle, the monastery was built 
by pious and believing monks and 
has grown with the centuries un- 
til today the group of imposing 
buildings contains five thousand 
rooms for the accommodation of 
visitors. In summer these build- 
ings are largely given over to the 
accommodation of the poor of 
Barcelona so that whether or not 
we believe La Santa Imagen be- 
stows sanctity on her worshippers 
a visit there gives abundant evi- 
dence that she works miracles of 
health on the impoverished who 
come for recreation to her moun- 
tain sanctuary. 

As has been stated above, the 
Catalans are a progressive, com- 
mercial people and their greatest 
port is the most cosmopolitan city 
in Spain. Its broad, tree-planted 
boulevards and its wide residen- 
tial streets, fringed by handsome 
buildings and animated with a 
multitudinous life, have much the 
appearance of Paris. To Madrid 
it has few points of resemblance. 
It lacks the conscious air of the 
capital city. It seems less new 
and set. Where Madrid has de- 
liberately planned its greatness 
by artificial means and has every 
aspect of having been built to 
order, Barcelona is free from pre- 
tense and appears to have evolved 
without conscious effort. Like 
good wine it needs no bush, for 
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is it not the largest city of Spain and the nation’s chief commer- 
cial city? The enterprising board of trade makes broad its 
phylactery and claims a population of more than a million people, 
an estimate that may be subject to some rectification on the part 
of the meticulous. But that, of course, does not matter much. It 
is sufficient that Barcelona is an ample city with a great popula- 
tion and a maritime and industrial fabric that sets it apart from 
all the cities of the peninsula. Its harbor is filled with shipping, 
its docks are hives of activity, and in its outskirts there rises a 
rampart of warehouses, machine shops, flour, cotton and textile 
mills, dyeworks, chemical factories, and the like. But these 
habiliments of modern industry, quite absent from the other cities 
of Spain, are never obtrusive here. The city is built on generous 
lines, the factories are far removed from the haunts of the average 
citizen and there is no sense of oppressiveness. 
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Cadiz, east of Gibraltar on the Atlantic, was a famous port of the 
Phoenecians, but in these latter days it is greatly outranked by Barcelona. 
Cadiz, however, is still the more picturesque. 


Barcelona spreads itself on an ascending plain cupped within 
encircling hills upon whose sides the houses of the growing city 
clamber. On one hand is the harbor, lively with shipping, through 
which passes a quarter of Spain’s foreign commerce; on another, 
rising abruptly from the sea, stands the Montjuich, an isolated 
ridge from whose summit the Mediterranean spreads into a wide 
panorama of azure and the far-off peaks of the Pyrenees are like 
lazy clouds on the horizon. A fortress occupies the eastern end, 
but that happily has not interfered with the conversion of the 
rest of the hill, graced by wooded slopes, into a park. It is an 
exquisitely beautiful pleasure ground created for the exposition 
that is to be held there in 1927. This park is no commonplace 
affair with lawns bespattered with trees and conventional flower 
beds but, instead, its precipitous slopes are covered with a luxuri- 
ance of richly foliaged shrubs guarded by cedars and yews and 
graced with balustrades and pergolas that are embellished by 
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San Sebastian, on the Bay of Biscay, is the summer residence of the | 
royal family and the most fashionable seaside resort in Spain. { 


d 
potted plants, so that it has much of the aspect of a terrace in tht 
Italian lake country. These pergolas, which because of their con 
tour and setting might be of great age and gracing a privat 
garden, are covered with climbing vines, while ivy and othe! 
clambering plants sprawl over the parapets. Viewed from thes 
pergolas the city stretches out to the hills that encircle it, beatin; 
against them as the waves of the sea wash upon the shore. Bacl 
of the city rises Tibidabo, a greater hill than Montjuich by fat 
rearing its head almost two thousand feet above the sea. It i 
an easy journey to its heights first by tram and then to thi 
summit by cable railway, but the view is so magnificent in com 
position and in extent that it repays even an exhausting expeditiot 
on foot. Far below, over the villas set snugly in their terrace‘ 
gardens and groves of figs and pomegranates that cluster on it 
slopes, is the gridiron of the city and stretching away from it ar 
scores of villages sprinkled over the coastal plain, Beyond thi 
gigantic checkerboard of streets and houses lies the harbor witl 
its forest of masts, which seem but slender lines from this eeri 
retreat, and in the distance, on the shimmering waters of th 
Mediterranean, are tiny specks like creeping snails, moving mor 
slowly than the eye can detect—in reality noble vessels forgin 
valiantly through the sea. The broad, blue, liquid highroad o 
the nations seems illimitable. On clear days the mountain spire 
of the Balearic Islands, imprisoned in the waters, are faintly visi 
ble. To the north are glimpses of the distant Pyrenees, ant 
westward the needles of Montserrat pierce the sky. 

The history of Barcelona is written on her map. A glance a 
it will show the circumscribed boundaries of the ancient city i 
the present majestic, tree-shaded boulevards that replace th 


The mule is the Spaniard’s best friend, and he gets the attention that 
best friends deserve. 
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Donkeys trudge through the streets so heavily laden with panniers 
that one sees little more than their ears. 


‘ancient walls. Within these boundaries are a tangle of wandering 
\\streets unlike the broad, uniform thoroughfares that intersect the 
/ newer city that surrounds them. Through the heart of old Bar- 
|) celona the Rambla makes its way, cutting it in twain from the 
Sa side to the Cataluna Plaza three-quarters of a mile distant. 
With its spacious central promenade and its rows of plane trees 
lit resembles the boulevards of Paris and, here and there, like 
| them, it changes its name as it proceeds on its way. And like 
| them too, it is lined with shops and is crowded with traffic, awheel 
and afoot. The greatest point of dissimilarity with Paris in fact 
/is in the policemen. Instead of the simple blue worn by the 
| Parisian constabulary, the policemen of Barcelona are gorgeously 
{arrayed in badly fitted, red-coated uniforms with military caps, 
and in green-coated uniforms with helmets supplemented by pis- 
| tols and swords. The broad central promenade is more than a 
haven for pedestrians. In the morning a section of it, sometimes 
| known as the Rambla de las Flores, is given over to a flower 
market and in those hours it is ablaze with color, flaunting blos- 
| soms of every shade and hue. Then, presto! this chameleon thor- 
'oughfare becomes the Rambla de Estudios where a lively bird 
market vies with the flower sellers adjoining for the trade of the 
| pedestrian. A multitude of tiny cages imprisoning gayly feathered 
songsters are set one upon another and rise in towering ranks for 
the inspection of the buyers, of which there seem to be no end. 
For the leisurely moving pedestrians these great community houses 
_ of birds flitting about their cages offer a delectable diversion, as 
_is proved every day by the omnipresent groups of interested 
_ Spectators. eae - 
_ The Rambla, as effective as it is in size and in restlessly moving 
throngs, is by no means the only shopping street of importance. 
Branching from its lower reaches diverge narrow arteries like the 
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_ The most picturesque view in Saragossa is that of the ancient stone bridge 
over the river with the cathedral in the background. 
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Calle de Fernando Septimo and the Calle de Escudillers which, 
though quite lacking in magnificence, are lively business streets, 
and on them are situated some of the most fashionable shops 
of the metropolis. As in the other cities of Spain the huge retail 
emporiums that are so common in other countries seem absent 
here, the Spaniard evidently preferring to deal in the unpre- 
tentious shops of specialists as in the medieval days of golden 
memory. In this old heart of the modern metropolis there is 
little semblance of outward magnificence, there are few buildings 
that flaunt their unseasoned grandeur. Only in the newer dis- 
tricts where the well-to-do have their homes is there any pretense 
of modernity and wealth. 

At the bottom of the Rambla where its throbbing pavements 
join the Paseo de Colon, or “Columbus Promenade,” the equally 
busy thoroughfare that fronts the harbor, rises the lofty Columbus 
monument that soars two hundred feet into the air. Surmounting 
the towering column rests a gilded sphere upon which there stands 
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The city of Ronda nestles on a gigantic knoll of rock and is reached by 
an ancient bridge that springs from the river three hundred feet below. 


a colossal statue of the great discoverer facing the golden west 
and pointing with outstretched arm toward the land that brought 
such a successful realization of his dreams. 

It was in Barcelona that the intrepid and triumphant navigator 
was received by his royal sponsors on his return from the 
momentous voyage in 1493. He had made the long journey 
overland from Palos near the Portuguese frontier, where he had 
landed, acclaimed along the way by great throngs which once had 
touched their foreheads in derision. At the gates of Barcelona 
he was received by the nobility of the realm and conducted to the 
presence of his waiting sovereigns. In his entourage were his 
Indian companions, bewildered by the strange glories of civiliza- 
tion, and borne by his porters were the skins of unnamed animals, 
gorgeous plumage of tropical birds, handicraft of an unknown 
people and precious metals and minerals, eloquent proofs indeed 
of the unexplored lands of the Indies. The city was in gala 
array to do honor to the discoverer, and his royal hosts with a 
multitude of people were there to pay him homage. Ferdinand 
and Isabella received him in the open plaza under a gold em- 
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broidered canopy and, in signal 
honor, rose to greet the man who 
by his learning, vision and courage 
had extended their empire to 
bounds beyond their fondest 
dreams. Columbus was invested 
with the title of Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Indies and of all 
lands that he might discover in the 
future, he was permitted to select 
his own coat-of-arms and the King 
rode beside him in the street as a 
token of rare favor. In material 
things the services to the empire 
of the greatly honored guest were 
no less signally recognized, for the 
“Catholic Kings” caused a new 
contract to be drawn up and rati- 
fied confirming the conditional Let- 
ter of Privilege given at Granada 
before his departure for the New 
World and granting rights far in 
excess of those embodied in that 
agreement. This covenant, famous 
as the Barcelona Contract, which 
has only recently come to light 
after having disappeared for two 
centuries and which even now is 
almost unknown, is here given as 
it came from the hands of his 
royal patrons: 

“Don Fernando and Dona Isabel, 
by the grace of God, King and 
Queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, 
Mallorcas, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corsica,-Murcia, Jaen, etc... . 
in order to reward and benefit you, Christopher Columbus, honoring 
the great service that you did and do us each day in the discovery and 
conquest of the West Indies heretofore unknown to us, do herewith 
graciously and gladly give you now and henceforth forever, for you 
and your descendants, the title of Lord High Admiral of the Indies 
and of lands conquered and discovered or that you may conquer and 
discover in the future, with the same conditions and prerogatives that 
Don Alonzo Enrique holds in Castile and there shall be paid you the 


The diminutive donkeys are hitched to carts much larger than 
they are, but they have plenty of time to rest while their masters 
are trading in the market. 


rights of said Admiralty and more, the eighth part of whatever said 
Indies may yield, that you yourself and yours may be the ones to 
inherit in your house the titles of Viceroy and Commander-General 
of the before-mentioned Indies ;—also, you paying one-eighth of the 
cost, there shall be given you an eighth part of the profits of the dis- 
covery expeditions as well as the eighth part specified by us in our 
Carta de Privilegios given in the Vega of Granada last year and by 
other seals and royal letters patent, all of which we herewith confirm 
and make valid in this document. . .. given, written, and sealed in 
the noble city of Barcelona on the eighteenth day of the month of 


From the pergolas on the heights of Montjuich, Barcelona. cupped within encircling hills, is spread at thi 


feet of the visitor. 


April, in the year of the birth of our Savior Jesus Christ one thousan 
four hundred and ninety-three. 


“And I the King Fernando And I the Queen Isabel” 


The wealth that would have come to Columbus and his de 
scendants had the terms of this contract, awarding him one-eight 
of all the spoils of the Americas, been fulfilled staggers al 
imagination. That Columbus was ‘treated shamefully and, im 
poverished and completely disillusioned, died broken in spirit is t 
the eternal disgrace of the wily Ferdinand who could make a con 
tract but could not keep it. 

The fourth centenary of the New World’s discovery inspire 
the belated erection of many monuments to the illustrious Genoes« 
but no city has outwardly more strikingly enthroned the memor 
of his genius than Barcelona, for whether you come to it by lan 
or by sea the heroic figure surmounting the golden sphere lifte 
high above the city stands forth like a guiding beacon. Only one 
have the Barcelonans appeared to regret their action. At the en 
of the Spanish-American War when Spain suffered defeat at th 
hands of her ungrateful progeny and was stripped of the last frag 
ment of her once mighty empire in the New World, the indignar 
populace gathered a variety of unsavory missiles and, in blind fury 
pelted the unoffending image of the navigator for having discos 
ered a land that in base ingratitude brought the anguish of defea 
to its patron country. 

There are many historic structures in Barcelona, churches, pub 
lic buildings of state and a lordly cathedral, but they never seem 
part of this thriving, bustling, commercial city which, because o 
its overwhelming size and busy air, dwarfs them into relative ir 
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The cities of Spain are full of picturesque corners such as this one 
in Segovia. 
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ignificance. In- 
\vitably tainted 
s you are by the 
ampant com- 
aercialism of 
jhe metropolis, 
ou go and view 
hem in a spirit 
))£ compulsion as 
jhough you were 
ooking at some- 
jhing artificial, 
jit something 
dorn out of due 
menme.. Let the 
}lecaying towns 
ine Salamanca, 
|Poledo, Granada 
—glory in their 
jvenerable tem- 
ples and crum- 
ling treasures 
of art and archi- 
tecture! What 
jelse have they to 
offer? Have 
jthey trade 
and population 
‘and commercial 


| Clearly, in the the fertile valleys in its vicinity. 
limstance of 


is commerce, industry and pleasure, and when you are her guest Our farewell to Barcelona was made from the bull ring. Under 
you sense this spirit so that you, too, have heart for little else. | a sun of tropical brilliance twelve thousand people crowded the 
'You are content to ascend her lofty hills, stroll on her boulevards, arena and, with intense enthusiasm, cheered the skill of the 
attend her bull fights, which are held in two immense arenas, and _—toreros. The amphitheater was a riot of color. There were no 
enter into the life of her restaurants and cafés. embroidered shawls and few, if any, mamntillas but we faced the 


| Of Barcelona’s churches none is more 

historically engaging than the former 
chapel of the royal palace, now the Pro- 
'vincial Museum, where Columbus at- 
tended service with his royal hosts and 
where his Indian charges received the 
baptism of the church. In its immediate 
vicinity is the somber cathedral standing 
on ground once occupied by a Roman 
temple and in later centuries a Moham- 
medan mosque. The exterior is so 
closely hemmed in by the adjoining 
buildings that it is not altogether satis- 
fying, but the interior is one of the most 
majestic in Spain. Compared to the 
great cathedrals of Europe this-Gothic 
edifice, dating fronr the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is really not of great proportions, 
but the lighting is so restrained and so 
subtly distributed that an illusion of far 
greater immensity has been created. The 
church is dark, more somber perhaps 
than any other in Spain, but that serves only to 
increase the magnificence and mystery of the soar- 
ing arches of the nave, the stately clustered 
columns that rise through the shadows, and the 
dimly lighted chapels, and accentuates the more 
the shafts of light which the incomparable stained 
glass windows of the fifteenth century transmute 
‘into glowing spectra of living color. The cloisters, 
too, are worthy of all commendation because of 
their fine proportions and mellow dignity and of 
the row of chapels that flank their side. Enclosed 
within this superb Gothic arcade is a moss grown 
garden of palms and medlars, oranges, and 
oleanders deep with foliage and on one side a pool, 
fed by a fountain of falling water, whose musical 
cadences sound refreshingly through the quad- 
fangie, At the risk of disturbing the sanctity pp onda is situated on either side of 
of the holy precincts a flock of geese is here 4 gulf that drops sheer to the river, 
maintained as a part of the chapter’s household. three hundred feet below. 
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The tale is told 
of a siege of the 
city when all the 
defenders slept 
save a flock of 
vagrant geese 
which by their 
timely hissing 
revealed the 
stealthy advance 
of the nocturnal 
enemy and so 
saved the city. 
Whether this 
flock of snow- 
white fowl is 
Kel pit iets 
churchly en- 
vironment as a 
tribute to those 
sagacious birds 
of history or be- 
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S til recent times, 
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tated (Cadel in the practice 0 
mae esac) augury we did 


not know, but we 
voted that the 


lsignifi cance? Malaga on the Mediterranean is a great center for the shipment of raisins, grapes and other fruits that come from contrast in color 


and the anima- 
tion about the 


Barcelona her relics of antiquity are mere incidentals tucked away pool that they brought to the utter solemnity of the patio was a 
obscurely in a corner of the widely spread city. Her main interest decided contribution to the picturesqueness of the cloisters. 


seats on the sunny side of the ring and 
the bright summer dresses of the women 
out with their waving fans, and the 
vivid blue of the workingmen’s smocks, 
were woven into a fabric of dazzling 
brightness. We had witnessed the dis- 
patch of four bulls which had fought 
with a stupid but unwavering courage 
with the odds all against them, while 
the crowd, always alert for the acts of 
skill of the toreros, had applauded every 
display of daring. Two more animals 
were to try their strength against their 
intrepid foes, but their fate would be 
merely a repetition of those that had 
gone before and we thought the en- 
counters we had just witnessed fur- 
nished a sufficiently fitting climax to our 
visit and we made our exit to catch the 
train that was to bear us to other and 
less sanguinary scenes. 
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ARAB RAIDERS OF 


TRANSJORDANIA 


Three Standards of Raiding Arabs—Washing the Bloodstained Garments 
of the Enemy—Blood Feuds of the Denizens of the Desert 


By Evizasetu TirzeL 


me whenever I think of Amman. In the frame of the win- 

dow was a nicely balanced composition of two slim poplar 
trees, green and glistening against a background of pale reddish 
yellow hill and hard bright blue sky. Between the poplar trees, 
on the crest of the hill, was a ruined tower, dating from the time 
when Rome, not England, was behind the government of Trans- 
jordania. Halfway down the slope was a little group of Circassian 
houses, dazzling white cubes in the sun. In the shaded foreground 
was the top of a pomegranate tree that lifted ruby-red fruit to my 
window from the garden below. That was the picture to which I 
awakened every morning when Salameh brought my tea. 


Ti OPENED my eyes on the picture that now comes up before 


On this morning, when I turned to greet Salameh, he was not » 


there. Suddenly I became aware of the sound of exciting talking 
in the hall outside my door. I looked at my watch. It was very 
early. Something unusual was toward in the Residency. 1 won- 
dered vaguely what it might be, and then I settled back among my 
pillows to enjoy my picture. The voices trailed off, the picture 
faded. . . . I did not awaken until Salameh really came with the 
tea. 

Salameh was a Christian boy, young and rather fat, and proudly 
wearing his first sparse moustache. I sipped my tea and watched 
him lazily as he dragged in a great, round sheet-iron tub and 
filled it with hot water that he carried in petrol tins with the 
tops cut out and single wooden bars fastened across the openings 
to serve as handles: Salameh had the awkwardness of a cub. He 
wore his clothes as if by accident. His coarse, yellow-white cot- 
ton coat, belted with the gay woolen braid that is also used for 
camel-trappings, seemed always to have been put on in a hurry. 
His fringed kefiyyeh was always askew. His great, flat shoes 
seemed far too big for his feet. He had to shuffle to keep them 
on. . Salameh was always cumbersomely in a hurry. He was 
always shyly and heavily cheerful. 

When I descended to the garden, where the breakfast table was 
laid under a thickly leafed grape-arbor, fragrant with the warm 
scent of grapes ripening in the August sun, I found no one there. 
That surprised me. I knew that the Resident would not be there, 
for he had said the evening before that he would be off at dawn 
on important business to the Ghor, the “rift” of the Jordan 
valley that divides Transjordania from Palestine. But I had not 
thought to eat breakfast alone, for the British Residency in 
Amman was unofficially a caravanserai and there was always a 
guest or two at its hospitable table. 

I sat down and waited, and presently Pique Bey appeared. 
Pique Bey was the British commander of the Army of Trans- 
jordania. For though Transjordania is self-governing, ruled by 
the Emir Abdullah, the son of King Hussein of the Hedjaz and 
the brother of King Feisal of Mesopotamia, Great Britain ‘sup- 
plies the funds for a little army to keep order in the country and 
fend off the marauders from the desert, and supplies also a British 
commander for the army. Pique Bey had a wonderful, high- 
sounding Arabic title. I have forgotten it, for I never heard him 
called anything but bey. 

Although it was still early, Pique Bey had been out. He took 

off his kefiyyeh, the native Arab headcloth, which he wore with 
precise elegance, and mopped his brow. 

“Did you hear the row this morning?” he asked. “The entire 
cabinet of the government of Transjordania was here before I 
was up. A Bedouin had come in with the news that the Wahabi 
were within a few miles of Amman—three standards of them. 
Nine chances out of ten, there’s nothing in the story. It’s not 
likely that the Wahabi would travel across the desert at this time 
of year, when the wells are nearly all dry. And three standards— 
that means a thousand men. A fellow came in once before with 
a lying story about a Wahabi raid and turned the whole govern- 
ment topsy-turvy. They have put this fellow under arrest, until 
they find out whether or not he is speaking the truth. He says 
they may kill him if he is proved false. They probably will. At 
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any rate, he 
won’t be 
Morn oven 
learning his 
tr bdoeue wry 
couple of 
airplanes 
have gone 
Out to See 
what’s hap- 
pening. We 
may-have 
news in an 
hour.” 

Then an 
of de urklsy 
came with a 
message and 
Pique Bey 
took himself 
off. I fin- 
ished break- 
fast alone. 

.In spite of 
Pique Bey’s 
cool skepticism, I smelled adventure. In the two months I had | 
been in the East, I had met with adventures, but so far only the 
adventures of the mind—brief and vivid insight into the psychol- 
ogy of persons met on the way; breath-taking glimpses of beauty 
never to be forgotten; sudden appreciation of. accustomed com- | 
monplace, now seen in perspective. Such, perhaps, are the real’ 
adventures of life. But I was eager to walk out of my psycho-— 
logical novel into a story of action. What if the Wahabi were 
to come to Amman? . 

A few months before the word Wahabi had meant little to me. 
I knew vaguely that it signified a puritanical Moslem sect of © 
Arabia. I knew that once, about a hundred years past, that sect’ 
had been powerful enough to capture the holy cities of Mecca and ~ 
Medina and the Shiite “shrine of Kerbela in Mesopotamia, and 
that then disaster had followed disaster until only a remnant of 
the sect remained, remote in the desert. } 

In Beirut, a few days after I had landed, the word Wahabi 
was transformed from a symbol for a remote historical fact to~ 
that for a live political issue. I learned that the sect was again 
in the ascendant. Under a strong leader, Ibn Saud, descendant 
and namesake of, another Ibn Saud, long dead, who had given 
support and protection to Abdul Wahab, the founder of the sect, » 
the puritans had gradually gained control of all Arabia save only 
the outer fringes—the Hedjaz and the Yemen and Asir. 

Outside the garden walls, I heard occasionally the sound of 
galloping hoofs. Inside the Residency, the telephone kept ring- 
ing. In an hour or so, Pique Bey’s aide paused in the garden 
a moment to tell me that it had all been a tempest in a teapot. The 
station-agent at Zizeh had reported that a small group of Bedouins, 
evidently on a ghazgu, had crossed the railway tracks in the early 
hours of the morning. In another hour, the scouting airplanes 
confirmed his report. They had seen signs of a raid in the 
neighborhood of a little village called Umm el Ahmed, a few 
miles distant from Amman. Men and animals were standing 
about, the former apparently discussing the attack, the latter evi- 
dently rounded up by owners who had all but lost them. What- 
ever had happened, was apparently quite over. I saw adventure 
slipping away. 

It was not until midday that I had further news, and then 
Pique Bey came to luncheon with the information that the Bedouin 
had not lied, there had been a raid of the Wahabi, three standards 
strong. They had pounced down on the village of Umm el Ahmed 
in the early morning hours, and according to their wont had mur- 


While the famous Camel Guards are by no means an - 
outworn institution in the Arabian Desert they have, on 
the western edge, been largely supplanted by the more 


modern aircraft. and tanks. In the capital of Trans- 
jordania, Amman, there is a British aerodrome and air- 
force detachment which acts efficiently against raiders. 


Jlered every one who had not been able to hide or to run away. 
/n their zeal, the Wahabi spare no one—women and children and 
jild men and cripples are in their eyes all alike, apostates and 
dolators. 
| Amman is a little unwalled town. A thousand armed men, 
reeping out of the desert, might have murdered us all in our beds, 
efore the British trained army, and the contingent of the British 
Mir Force which sat, with its airplanes, its armored cars and its 
machine guns on a high plateau above the town, could have come 
fo our defense. Why had the Wahabi chosen such poor “pickin’s” 
is Umm el Ahmed? Or had they perhaps intended to advance 
bn Amman after they had done for the hapless villagers? Hap- 
Be the Beni Sakhr had prevented that. The Beni Sakhr are a 
old tribe that, in 
Jsummer, when the 
jdesert wells are 
ldry, draws close to 
Amman to find pas- 
turage for its flocks 
and herds, and they 
are sworn enemies 
of the Anazeh, the 
tribe of Ibn Saud. 
They had put the 
Wahabi force to 
rout and had pur- 
sued them as they 
fled desertward. 
Lacking water, the 
Beni Sakhr had not 
been able to follow 
far. But they had 
come back report- 
ing the enemy still 
in flight and lack- 
ing at least ninety 
‘of their number. 

Where were the 
Wahabi now? How 
had a thousand men 
been able in a few 
hours to lose them- 
selves so completely 
inashelterless 
desert that the cir- 
cling airplanes had 
seen no trace of 
them. Would they 
return for another 
attack? And from 
what quarter ? 

All that day was 
a day of speculation 
and suspense. To- 
ward evening, 
when the fierceness 
of the sun had 
somewhat abated, a 
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There was a shout and a quick scattering to the walls on either 
side of the street, and a pair of the Emir Abdullah’s bodyguard, 
mounted on fine horses with gaudy trappings, went dashing by in 
the direction of the Emir’s camp on a plateau above the railway 
station. Were they bearers of news? Of what news? 

We walked out of the city, up along a road that led through the 
Circassian quarter—a quarter of neat, rectangular whitewashed 
houses, with protruding poplar-tree roof-beams. The road lay 
along the side of a hill, and below us, poplar-bordered gardens 
ran down to the river’s edge. The Circassians are thrifty, solid 
folk, who were settled in Transjordania by Abdul Hamid to serve 
as a buffer between Palestine and the desert. Today they were 
going about their work as if there were nothing to be excited about. 

. We looked down on 
the roof of a house 
set in a bower of 
poplars. A man 
was giving it a new 
layer of clay, and 
an old woman in a 
bright blue dress 
was mixing the clay 
for him, trampling 
it with her bare 
feet. A little fur- 
ther on a workman, 
squatting by the 
roadside, was mak- 
ing bricks with 
straw in ancient, 
Biblical fashion. 
From the door of 
an opposite house a 
bevy of little girls, 
budding Circassian 
beauties with fair 
hair and bright 
cheeks, came laugh- 
ing, sweet posies in 
the bright, full- 
skirted dresses and 
gay head-cloths of 
Eastern European 
peasants. Atter 
them came a group 
of boys and men. 
They told us they 
had been having a 
dance. Too bad we 
had not come 
earlier. 

Ween les itiumt ne 
houses behind and 
descended to the 
shore of the stream. 
Some ruined 
masonry and part 
of an ancient arch 


young Englishman, A STREET SCENE IN BETHLEHEM ne of ahh ia 
Bae <* of the Bethlehem, probably the most famous city of its size in the world, has not a few interesting features, Cee Wena ake 


Anglo - Egyptian 
Bank in Amman 
(frontier town as it 
was, Amman, as 
the capital of the 
Emir Abdullah’s government, boasted a bank) came to fetch me 
for a walk. We passed through the sug—through what would be 
called in the seacoast towns by the Turkish name, bazar. It was 
the typical market-place of a border town. Its rows of open 
shops displayed merchandise of a sort to attract the eyes of nomads 
and semi-nomads—camel-trappings of gay wools, saddles and 
tasseled bridles, woven rugs of barbaric color and design, coarse 
abbas, or cloaks, cheap Manchester-made kefiyyehs, red-bordered 
and fringed-like towels. 

Apparently all the male inhabitants of Amman were gathered 
in the suq, discussing excitedly and with eager gestures, the events 
of the day. The group of narghili-smokers in front of the coffee- 
house overflowed into the street; the coffee-vendor with his shin- 
ing brass coffee pot and his infinitesimal cups was doing a thriving 
business. 


istence. 


among them the Church of the Nativity which is reputed to be the oldest Christian Church in ex- 

All this area is capable of great agricultural development, dependent on irrigation, Strenu- 

ous efforts are also being made by the Government to reforest this section which has been almost de- 
nuded of trees, especially since the recent wars. 


stream had flowed, 
covered _. over, 
through a populous 
town. We passed a 
threshing floor 
where Circassian peasants, in high leather boots and flapping, 
ministerial coats and high astrakhan caps, were tossing grain, to 
be winnowed by the afternoon breeze. A great cart with wooden 
wheels, drawn by fat black oxen, was waiting for the growing 
pile of yellow grain. 

A little further, and we were at the head of the stream that 
saves Amman from being a desert. It rose, crystal clear, in a 
square reservoir of ancient masonry and overflowed into a shallow 
pool. In the pool stood a Bedouin trampling something slowly 
and rhythmically, one foot up, one foot down. We drew nearer, 
and my companion, who knew Arabic, exchanged greetings with 
him, and the Bedouin, glad of an audience for the story of a great 
day, told us how he had taken part in the pursuit of the Wahabi. 

“We men of the Beni Sakhr put them to flight,” he boasted. 
“By Allah! They could not stand before us. Myself, I killed 
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three.”’ He held up three 
bony fingers triumphantly. 

It was the bloodstained 
garments of the three that 
he was trampling out in the 

ool. 

The bleaching sun had 
sunk behind the hills. It 
was that strange hour just 
before dusk when objects 
appear in the full intensity 
of their color. The Bedouin 
stood in sharp outlines 
against a background of 
rich, red hill. He wore a 
single, yellowed garment of 
cotton that had once been 
white, and a yellowed rag 
of a kefiyyeh. The water 
was green, just touched 
with the golden light of the 
departed sun, and it circled 
about his feet in little 
swirls of rusty red. His 
lean, bronzed face was 
lighted up with joy. He 
smiled, showing long, yel- 
lowed teeth, and continued 
his tramping, tramping, 
tramping, slowly and 
rhythmically. I had a keen, 
momentary sense of the ele- 
mental. The Arab in the 
pool became _ suddenly 
colossal, symbolic of a stark 
primitivity, sob va, lites i 
should never know, never 
understand save in flashing 
apperception. 

A trio of black tents— 
simply oblong strips of 
goat’s-hair cloth supported 
on poles and enclosed with 
cloth on three sides—was 
pitched above the pool, and 
a briskly hospitable sheik 
bore us off to them for a 
cup of coffee. In the shel- 
ter of the largest of them 
he spread out a gay, coarse 
rug, which harbored, as I 
found out all too soon, an 
army of fleas, and invited 
us to sit on it. 

We asked about the at- 
tack and the pursuit, but 
that was already an old 
story to him. He dismissed 
it in a few words. He was 
more interested in us. 

“And of what relation is 
the lady to you?” he asked 
my companion. “Your wife 
or your sister?” 

After a brief discussion 
in English, we decided, in 
the interests of truth, to 
outrage desert propriety. 
“We are not related, said 
my companion brazenly. 
“The lady is a visitor in 
Amman. I am taking her 
about so that she may see 
what the country is like.” 

“She is not one of those 
Jewish women who have 
come to work in Palestine ?”’ 
the sheik asked suspi- 
ciously. My companion re- 
plied in the negative. 


A TRANSJORDANIAN VILLAGE 


ae ee SES 


The old villages of the Jordan country have changed but little in the centuries that 
have passed. Primitive methods of grinding corn in a great stone trough in which 
a grinding stone is fixed are still in use today. 


A TRAVELER OF THE DESERT 
It seems impossible sometimes that beasts of burden should be able to carry the 


loads that are demanded of them. 


Several people will occasionally plant themselves 


on the back of oné animal which will be expected to carry their baggage in addition. 


TRA VEL 


Whereupon the sheik re- 
marked pleasantly that the 
Jews had better keep out of 
Transjordania. “If they 
come here,” he said, simply, 
“we will kill them.” 

As the men talked, the 
three wives of the ‘sheik: 
drew close about me. Ina 
country where women age 
rapidly, they seemed all 
quite young. The youngest 
of them was very young. 
She had not yet lost her 
girlish roundness of face 
and figure. All three were 
comely, and though their 
garments of black cotton 
were poor and their crudesil- 
ver jewelry scant, they bore 
themselves with the dignity 
and grace of the well-born. 

Naively, they looked me 
over from head to foot and 
discussed me in low voices. 
They cautiously touched my 
dress and exclaimed de- 
lightedly over my cornelian 
beads—“An Arab neck- 
lace!’ They peered under 
my hat for a sight of my 
hair, and I obligingly took 
my hat off, and they felt 
my hair, exclaiming softly. 
How strange, they said, 
that I should wear it 
braided, just as they wore 
theirs, save only that I 
pinned mine to my head and 
they allowed theirs to hang 
over their shoulders! 

We refused coffee, for 
the sheik was very evi- 
dently a poor man, but for 
fear of giving insult, we 
ate of the half-withered 
grapes that he urged upon 
us. When we rose to go, 
he begged us to stay, held 
my companion back with his 
hand. We must sup with 
him—he would kill a sheep 
for us. We pleaded an en- 
gagement in the town, and 
with every show of reluc-- 
tance, he let us pass. ; 

“T wager,” said my com- 
panion cynically, as we 
went, “his face would have 
been long enough if we had 
accepted.” 

And we walked back to 
Amman through the dusk, 
along a road stifling with 
the dust of home-driven 
Circassian flocks and herds 
of black cattle. 

As we walked my com- 
panion told me of his belief 
in the future of the Arab 
countries. 

The variableness, the in- 
effectuality, the occasional 
puerile viciousness of so- 
ciety in Syrian towns, had 
not blinded him to nobler 
Arab qualities. And in 
those qualities he saw more 
hope than lay in imported, 
ill-fitting Western ways and 
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Jtandards. He felt that something was 
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|daily fare. 


o come out/of the Arab world. Per- 
laps it was to come out of the desert. 

| “The great things the Arabs have 
riven to history,’ he said, “have all 
tome out of the desert: The great 
‘nonotheistic idea of Judaism was con- 
‘eived there, and from that grew Chris- 
jianity. Islam, too, found birth in the 
jesert. It is not impossible that some 
aew force will be born out of the aus- 
terity of Arabia to bring fresh hope and 


|vigor to Arab lands. It is not impossi- 
|ble, even, that the Wahabi may be the 
lagents of that force.” 


| Then he told me of the Bedouins, 
gave me the first of the many glimpses 


jl was to have of the desert people, 
jwhose life is a journey from well to 


well, from pasturage to pasturage. What 
a-stark life! A handful of rice boiled 
in dirty water over a fire of thorns or of 
dried camel’s dung, a few dates, or a 
little fermented milk, is the wanderer’s 
Only on rare occasions 
when a sheep or a goat is killed to cele- 
brate a feast or to pay honor to a 
stranger, do the Bedouins taste meat. 
For clothing, they demand no more than 
a coarse shirt of cotton, a rag of a 
kefiyyeh, and a heavy woolen cloak 
against the winter’s rains and the chill 
of desert nights; their women’ wear 
trailing, big-sleeved dresses of cheap 
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blue or black cotton. For the rest, a 
tent made of strips of black goats-hair 
cloth, perhaps a few pieces of gay, 
crudely patterned woven carpet for its 
floor, and a brass utensil or two—that is 
all. Life spent on the march discourages 
acquisitiveness, and the Bedouin a little 
richer than his fellows may have more 
gorgeous but scarcely more numerous 
belongings than the poorest. ; 

And the pleasure of the Arab is of a 
piece with his everyday existence. He 
has but one joy and that a fierce one— 
the ghazzu. -Ghazzu means raid, or 


-more accurately though less politely, 
thieving expedition. 


The men of one 
tribe set out to capture the horses and 
cattle and sheep of another tribe. If 
they meet with too great or too stub- 
born resistance, they turn tail and flee, 
for discretion in the Arab code is by far 
the better part of valor, and getting 
caught is considered more disgraceful 
than running away. Killing is not the 
object of a raid, and successful raids 
are often carried through without a 
casualty. But sometimes one side or 
another overestimates its strength, 
offers fight, and the raid ends in blood- 
shed and the shrill wailing of women. 
The bronzed American related to me 
epic tales of raids and counter-raids, of 
battles and of feuds, and he told me of 
the virtues fostered by desert life, of 
the hospitality that has become prover- 
bial, of a strange code of desert chivalry, 
of temperance learned in the school of 
necessity, of a stark and simple faith in 
God. But these virtues are of the 
desert. They do not hold out, he told 
me sadly, against what we are pleased 
to call the benefits of civilization. In 
the towns, the Bedouins degenerate. 
Still, in the desert they seemed to be 
awakening to new life. The news that 
came trickling from that mysterious un- 


The water carriers of even such cities as Jerusalem are 

peculiarly uninviting in appearance. The skins in which 

they carry the water seem to have come down from the 
day when the custom originated. 


The Bedouins of the desert are a fierce race of fighters. 

The warrior here pictured is engaged in trampling clean 

the blood-stained clothes of the three enemies killed by 

him the previous day. These wanderers live hardily, their 

daily fare being a handful of rice, a few dates or a little 
fermented milk. 
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known, almost as unknown, almost as 
mysterious to the Arabs of the seacoast 
as to Europeans, seemed to indicate 
that the desert dwellers were forgetting 
their feuds, were building, with the 
Wahabi faith as a foundation, a strange, 
austere polity that was already some- 
thing to be reckoned with. Indeed, Ibn 
Saud, the Wahabi leader, was now so 
powerful that the British had found it 
necessary to pay him a subsidy so that 
he would not annoy Hussein, the King 
of the Hedjaz, or the sons of Hussein, 
King Feisal of Irak and the Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania, 

Everywhere I went, after that, I 
asked native Syrians and Palestinians 
(Arabs, they, too, called themselves, 
though in most of them the Arab blood 
had been well thinned out with sundry 
Western bloods), “What of the Bed- 
ouins? What of the Wahabi? What 
of Ibn Saud ?” 

The coast was usually superior about 
the desert. I heard over and over, “The 
Bedouins are wild people.. They do not 
know the ways of civilization.” Some- 
times the coast romanticised the desert 
as Europeans romanticise it. I heard 
from town Arabs many _picaresque 
tales of the Bedouins, told with admir- 
ing comment on the shrewdness of the 
desert-dwellers and on their canny 
knowledge of the great world, gained 
without the aid of books or newspapers. 
But few of the coast Arabs regarded 
the desert Arabs as a force seriously to 
be reckoned with. 

One Christian Arab, an intelligent 
and learned man, told me that Ibn Saud 
was simply a primitive chieftain who 
had succeeded in getting a little more 
than his share of the shifting power of 
the desert. “The British have sub- 
sidized him,” he said, “in return not for 
respecting King Hussein and his sons, 
but for harassing them.” With Ibn 
Saud and his fanatical followers for- 
ever nipping at their flanks, he con- 
tinued, those rulers could not afford to 
forget that they owed their very king- 
doms to the British. And he repeated 
to me a rumor I afterwards heard many 
times over—that the French also were 
subsidizing Ibn Saud in return for sery- 
ices that were certainly not in accord 
with British interests. However, he 
said, King Hussein was treating with the 
Imam of the Yemen and the Imam of 
Asir, in southwestern Arabia, with the 
intention of forming a league that would 
bottle up Ibn Saud in the desert, and 
there would be an end of that nonsense. 
When I asked, “But supposing the 
Wahabis should win the Mohammedans 
of the coast lands to their cause?” he 
laughed and asked me if I knew any- 
thing about the tenets of the Wahabi 
faith, The Wahabites, he explained, 
had returned to the simple teaching of 
Mohammed, freed from the obscuring 
laxity that the later tradition sanctioned. 
They lived a life of piety and prayer. 
The worship of saints, so common 
among Mohammedans, and furnishing 
the excuse for many a harmless pleasur- 
ing, the Wahabi regarded as ungodly. 
In their eyes, music and dancing were 
ungodly and smoking and drinking 
crimes, punishable as such. Did I think 
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A CARAVAN BETWEEN-TIBERIAS AND NAZARETH 


It will be a long time to come before the camel is supplanted in the East by more modern methods of transportation. His strength, patience, endurance 
and, in the instance of a riding camel, his speed, make the animal ideal for the service required of him. The camel's tendency to take violent personal 
dislikes makes him dangerous for the unwary rider, however. 


“is not so bad as people make out. They say he has a man killed 
for smoking a cigarette.” © He took a whiff from his own, and) 
continued, “That is not so. It is true that the Wahabi are against 
smoking, for they wish to return to the true religion of Mo-' 
hammed, and Mohammed said, ‘Waste nothing, not even water or 


that such a dour and puritan religion would find favor among 
the lax, pleasure-loving, tobacco-smoking, raki-drinking young 
bloods of Palestine and Syria, whom the Wahabi regarded as 
idolators and apostates, even more to be condemned than un- 
believers? 


A Moslem of Jerusalem had a different 
outlook on the Wahabi movement. He 
was a young man with a Western educa- 
tion, a member of the Husseini family 
and so boasting not only descent from the 
son-in-law of the prophet but relationship 
to King Hussein, the sworn enemy of Ibn 
Saud. But when I mentioned Ibn Saud, 
and I mentioned him in the friendliest 
manner possible, the Husseini at once 
rose to his defense. “Ibn Saud,” he said, 


sand,’ and smoking is a very wasteful 
habit. But the Wahabis do not put people 
to death for smoking. It is said that all 
desert people are wild people, but that is 
not so, either. From time to time, Ibn 
Saud sends men out of the desert to speak 
in our mosque, and they are not wild 
people; they are intelligent and very re- 
ligious, and there is something in what 
they have to say. Some of us have grown 
very lax in the observance of our faith.” 


REFUGEES BATHING IN A DESERT POOL 


After the heat of the conflict and the travail of flight the survivors are only too glad to take advantage of what water the desert affords. The long 

coastal plain of Palestine is fertile and well watered, but the eastern border of the country which drops sharply down into the depressed valley of the 

River Jordan and the Dead Sea, itself over twelve hundred feet below sea level, is more arid. The Government of Palestine is administered by a British 

High Commissioner. When General Allenby entered Jerusalem in 1917 Palestine had been in Moslem hands for nearly five hundred years. The World 
War finally accomplished what all the Crusades had failed to do. 
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LANGUEDOC 


By JAN AND Cora GorDAN 


BS is a typical morning’s work for the Juge de Paix. 


without lamps, etc. These are polished off rapidly, in 
jome cases only a fine of a franc is imposed, but expenses bring 
t up to fifteen or twenty francs so the culprit doesn’t get off 
4S easily as it appears on the surface. Then the village ‘placier 
Jorings in a man who refuses to pay rent for the pavement he 
‘oecupies. The French merchant, it is well known, spreads part 
of his shop outside upon the street: the commune has decided 
that all merchants shall pay for this privilege, fifty centimes per 
metre per day, or a commutation for a year. — Sestrol pays thirty 
francs per annum for some six metres. But an old hard-shelled 
looking villager objects; he has used his pavement for so many 
years without cost, new fangled ideas rouse his gall. The Juge 
‘rules that a commune can make its own laws, the old conservative 
is waved away still protesting. 


“Le Sieur Bossot contre le Sieur Gandart,” cries the greffier. 


“in their black blouses, purabling their black felt hats on the railing. 
“Exposer vos griefs,’ says Monsieur le Juge. 


The greffier gabbles a paper to the extent that le Sieur Bassot 
objects to a duckpond constructed by the le Sieur Gaudet which 

is unhealthy and a nuisance, the said duckpond being constructed 
| by blocking up the public gutter between the houses of the said 
| Sieurs Bossot and Gaudet. (Madame Sestrol does the same over 
against the grille just beyond Potato’s.) 

Monsieur Bossot speaks in an injured voice “ca pue,” he repeats 
with growing emphasis. Monsieur Gaudet contradicts him and 
!is told to wait his turn. Monsieur Gaudet, his turn come, claims 
custom, “his grandfather before him.” The Juge says custom 
cannot cover insanitary nuisances and refers the case to an arbiter ; 
let them chose somebody from their own hamlet, somebody with 
position; he suggests a few names. Les Sieurs Bossot and Gaudet 
are not satisfied; those of whom Bossot approves are repudiated 
by Gaudet and vice versa. 

*“Well it will cost you more,” says the Juge. “I am here to 
save you money if I can, but if you won’t have it, taut pis.” And 
he appoints a surveyor from Francheville. 

’ Most local questions of this nature, such as rights of way, 
locking of gates, damage by beasts, illegal trimming of another 
man’s hedge; and so on, are always referred back to local arbi- 
tration. The peasants know this, yet such is their love of legal 
squabble that they persist in going to the expense of coming before 
the Juge de Paix for such matters. 


The next claimant is of the cunning type. 


| 


He wants to have 


Before court, in court and after court, the litigants argue bitterly. 


He begins with a few cases of police work, riding bicycles’ 


Two black clad peasants slouch into the room, they stand stockily _ 


Pee MAJESTY OF THE LAW IN 


The Deserted Lover—Leniency with Murder—The Return of the Murderess— 
Guilty or Not Guilty—The Desire for Litigation 


Ilhistrated from drawings by the authors depicting peasant types of a Languedoc village 


an order that his opponent 
must move his strawstack to 
another part of the local 
commonland. It now blocks: 
a, gate of the claimant’s; 
opponent has refused to 
move, so claimant has been 
forced to law. But the de- 
fendant proves that the posi- 
tion of his stack counts back 
for several generations, that 
the gate was only newly made 
last winter. 

This moves the 
pig-like noises. 

“Hugh, hugh,” he cries, 
wagging a finger at a claim- 
ant, “you want to trick me 
into upsetting old customs do 
you. You know perfectly 
well that TVll do no such 
thing.” 

Then comes 
habitual belligerents 
the Juge greets with, 

“Hullo, you here again, 
what do you want this time?” 

The prosecutrix is a tall 
woman, built ex xactly like a 
wooden grenadier in a skirt; 
her clothes are black, rusty; 
her bonnet sticks up from her 
head like a: busby made of 
wire, weatherbeaten silk chif- 
fon and jet ornaments. 

She articulates her griefs 
against two cousins, a lean, 
dark, eagle-nosed man and a 
peaky, anxious - looking 
woman with large pendulous 
red hands. It appears that 
they have been cutting 
branches from trees on her 
land. 

“Eh bien?” asks the Juge 
cocking his head at the 
couple. The man _ gesticu- 
lates his defense, his wife 
stands on tiptoe with anxiety. 
They have a right of way for 
animal traffic, the pugna- 
cious old woman—always at 
loggerheads with her neigh- 
bors and with relations more 
acidly than with any—-has 
planted trees so that now they 
have grown up they spread 
across this right of way. The 
man has merely cleared a 
passage for a laden donkey 
with panniers, his right. This 
planting of the trees is re- 
cent, malicious. 

“Arbitration,” says the 
Judge, then to the married 
couple. “You have a right to 
passage of course.” 


Juge to 


one of the 
whom 


“T won’t accept it,’ snaps the old 
grenadier, “I'll take it to a higher 
court.” 

Out thrusts the Judge’s chin. 
“Hugh, hugh,’ he grunts, “you 
think you know better than I do, eh? You know so much law 
that you're a regular avoué, yes?” 

The old grenadier puts on a face of mulish obstinacy, her body 
goes tense with antagonism. 

“T’ll go to a higher court,” she repeats viciously, in a creaking 
voice. 

“All right,” shouts the Judge, flinging himself back into his 
chair, “waste your money if you want to. I’m not here to nurse 
fools. But you'll lose, I tell you that beforehand.” 

The next case comes into court arguing, a tall woman and a 
short one, the short one carries an earthen pot in her hand which 
she shakes under her opponent’s nose. 

“Silence,” calls out the greffier and reads out the document of 
the case. 

“Madame Veuve Paturel claims against Madame Veuve Sorbet 
the value of a pot of goose grease delivered by the latter to the 
former in a condition unfit for use.” 

“Madame Paturel?”’ says the Judge. 

“Monsieur le Juge,’”’ replies the woman with the pot. 

“Prenom?” 

“Angeline,” replies the woman brandishing the pot. 

“Name before marriage?” 

'Belotia 

“Madame Veuve Angeline Paturel née Belot articulez vos 
griefs,’ says the Juge de Paix. 

Madame Paturel has sold her property to Madame Sorbet. She 


has sold it under an agreement common enough in the district, 
snr errr 


where hard money counts for 
so much; that Madame Sorbet 
shall provide her during her 7 
lifetime with the necessities of -E cae r 
life in kind, so many pots of ae 
goose grease for the kitchen, so 
much firewood for the winter, 
so much provender for a horse, 
so many sacks of wheat for 
bread, etc. (a kind of agreement 
productive of much bickering). 
One pot of goose grease deliv- 
ered has proved to be bad. She 
has reclaimed it without result. 

Madame Paturel glares vin- 
dictively at Madame Sorbet and 
waves her piece de conviction. 

Madame Sorbet, undisturbed 
by the demonstration, answers 
with calmly folded arms and a 
prim expression, that the pot 
was good wien it was given to 
Madame Paturel. 

“Oho, and when was it 
given?” asks the Judge turning 
to Madame Veuve Paturel. 

She begins to talk volubly, 
incoherently. 

“Last January,” says Madame 
Sorbet with cold triumph. 

“And did you examine it at 
the time,” asks the Judge. 

“Bad grease is bad grease,” 
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Old and broken by her term in prison the murderess came back to the village. 
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Monsieur le Juge,’ snaps 
Madame Paturel. “Nothing 
will alter that.” 

“But good grease can turn 
into bad grease,’ retorts the 
Judge. “Did you examine 
LEDS SNM 

“But smell it, Monsieur le Juge,’ cries Madame Paturel, lean- 
ing as far as she can over the barrier, endeavoring to thrust the 
offending pot beneath the Juge’s nose, “Puez le, mais puez le 
seulement.” 

“T’m not here to smell pots of grease,” shouts the Judge, bang- 
ing the table. “Answer me. When did you open this pot?” 

“Ten days ago,” mutters Madame Paturel. “But smell it 
only, Monsieur le Juge, smell it only, I pray you.” ; 

She turns furiously on Madame Sorbet, who at last losing 
her enforced calm, retorts with energy. The two women quarrel 
loudly in the courtroom. At last they are urged outside the door, 
where they stay quarrelling on the landing. The next case 
cannot be begun. At last, still vociferating, they are thrust 

downstairs, out into the street, their voices die away into the 
distance. 

The two final cases are referred back to their hamlets for 
arbitration, one that of a gate illegally locked across a right 
of way, the second a case of cutting back the branches of a 
wild cherry tree which, standing in the plaintiff's ground and 
therefore his property, was:overshadowing a part of the de- 
fendant’s garden. 

A hush follows the last case. 

“The next,” said the Judge. 

“That is all,” replies the gre ffier. 

“Heugh,” answers the Juge de Paix, and stretches his arms. 
We, his only audience, get up 
from our corner—where we 
quietly seat ourselves each fort- 
night—give him a non-commit- 
tal bow, and steal softly on our 
string-soled shoes down the 
stairs, out into the streets, to 
the Hotel Sestrol, where some 
of the adversaries are now 
toasting each other in pinard, 
in red wine of the country; or 
are already enjoying a mid-day 
meal of Madame _ Sestrol’s 
cooking. 

Our prize case roused the 
whole village to sub-malicious 
laughter. Madame Veuve 
Giard was summoning Mon- 
sieur Rothou for defamation of 
character. She deposed that 
le Sieur Rothou had called her 

a pute and that he had fur- 
ther said that Mademoiselle 


, 


’ 


Giard her daughter was se 
trainant dans le bagaar at 
Toulouse. Madame Veuve 


Giard, a habitual litigant, was 
prognathic in two ways, she 
had an underhung jaw and an 
underhung stomach, she was 
very short and the whole of 
her small being was con- 
sumed with bitterness against 
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Je Sieur Rothou, from whom she claimed two thousand francs. 
(In strict law this case could not come before the Juge de Paix, 
who is limited to cases up to one thousand francs.) 

Monsieur Rothou, a pasty faced, unpleasant looking young 
man, who appeared quite capable of having said all that Madame 
Giard claimed, and more, was riposting with a counter claim. 


_ Madame Giard, he said, had begun the quarrel, she had called 


him “Cain,” he only asked for three thousand francs compensa- 
tion. There were witnesses, and the process, opened late one 
Tuesday, was set back for a fortnight. 


The witnesses of Madame Giard, four in number, were in- 
coherent and probably truthful. They testified to the mutual 
nature of recriminations, to the respective positions of the 
querrelants, but more precise details were not to be had from 
them. Madame Giard’s last witness, a young postman—lack- 
ing one hand from the war, a man whose round averaged twenty 
miles a day—said that the two parties were using bad language 
mutually. 

“What kind of language,” cried le Juge, “be precise.” 

“Oh,” said the postman, “Un peu de tout, quot.” 

“Be more exact,” insisted the Judge. 

“Oh, well . . .” said the postman getting embarrassed. 

“Pute, for example?” asked the Judge. 

“Well, yes perhaps,” said the postman reluctantly. 

“And Cain.” 

“A pit of all sorts,” insisted the postman. “Just the sort of 
words that you or I would use if we lost our tempers, you know.” 

T don’t know at all,” re-~ 
plied the Judge grumpily and 
set him loose. As each witness 
stepped down the Judge read 
out his evidence, queried if it 
were correct, told the witness 
to sign his statement and asked 
if he wished to claim for ex- 
penses. None of the witnesses 
for Madame Giard claimed ex- 
penses. “They all felt that they 
had done too little for their 
appellant ; in fact they were con- 
scious that they had almost 
betrayed her. 

Monsieur Rothou had also 
four witnesses. We do not 
think that a clearer case of 
concerted perjury was ever ex- 
hibited in a court. It was evi- 
dent that all had sat down at a 
table and had learned off their 
statement. 

“On the fifth of July at 
about half past six I was stand- 
ing in the street near the Castle. 
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Before the bar of justice there is much acrimonious disputation. 
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Madame Veuve Giard was at her door, Monsieur Rothou was 
at his garden gate. Madame Giard without provocation addressed 
him in jeering tones, later calling him ‘Cain’ and ‘batard.” 

“Did he call her pute,” asked the Judge. 

“We did not hear it,” replied the witness. 

“Nor the other thing, what was it,” said the Judge referring 
to the paper. “Oh, yes, about her daughter, se trainant dans 
le bazaar au Toulouse.” 

“Not to our knowledge,” answered each witness, who each 
eagerly claimed expenses. 


The Judge summed up thus: 


“In view of the fact that Madame Veuve Clemence Giard née 
proprecote has accused le Sieur Celestin Magloire Rothou of 
defamation, of calling her a pute and further stating that her 
daughter is walking the streets in Toulouse; in view of the fact 
that le Sieur Rothou has counterclaimed against the Veuve 
Giard that she called him “Cain” with intent of injurious mean- 
ing, in view further of the fact that we do not find that the 
Veuve Giard has proved her accusation whilst the Sieur Rothou 
has substantial evidence for his statement, we condemn the 
widow Giard to pay to the Sieur Rothou twenty-five francs 
damages and the whole cost of the case.” 

He looked over at Madame Giard, who stood angry and 
baffled, resenting the Judge’s acceptance of what seemed to be 
an obvious perjury; he looked at her and thrust his white im- 
perial forward at her as.if to say, “That will teach you to 
bring frivolous cases to me.” 

The verdict caused general 
pleasure in the village. Mon- 
sieur Rothou was no favorite, 
but Madame Giard was de- 
tested. During the past win- 
ter she had killed three valua- 
ble sporting dogs of her neigh- 
bor’s by having poisoned eggs 
for them to eat. The chemist 
was implicated in that affair. 
Madame Giard had got over 
his good nature with a false 
story, still he was imprudent 
in giving to the woman the 
poisoned eggs. They said that 
it cost him a pretty penny to 
hush the matter up. 

The return of a murderess to 
her village cannot be so rare 
a spectacle in France as it 
would be in England. Before 
she reached us the rumor fled 
in front of her: 

“She is coming, she is coming.” 

The village appeared unaltered. 
We sat quietly on our bench. 
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where we had been since luncheon. The exterior of the village 
still was deserted, but the windows usually so many blank panes 
were now spectacles, glasses through which Paul Prys male or 
female or children took stock with curious and almost respect- 
ful eyes of this fellow villager come “back to life.’ Was she 
really a strange-looking woman or did our shocked senses lend 
her an air of strangeness: unwarned would we have noticed her? 
Her face was like one of Modigliani’s shorter nosed models— 
sentimental eggs, a satirical critic dubbed them—but this woman 
had become startled and old, she seemed amazed to find the 
streets once more about her. Her face was a pallid mask in 
which those amazed eyes stared darkly, and from which the 
thin gray uncovered hair was drawn tightly back to a mere 
knob of a bun at about the Iceland of her skull. She went 
rapidly through the village with but brief glances to right or 
to left, supporting legs, rheumatic, from prison, with the aid of 
two sticks. If she encountered a villager of bygone acquaintance 
she gave a dry little nod, “Eh! Joseph’’-—to which he would 
reply, “Eh! Suzanne” and pass on. 

We think that she appreciated and was enjoying the sensa- 
tion she aroused. 

No sooner was she gone beyond earshot than the curious 
sauntered into the street regarding her distant back. 

In the evening we drew a few facts from Madame Sestrol, 
after having partaken of a highly colored account, given us by 
Madame St. Mouxa, in which meat choppers and running brains 
were mingled. 

“Chopper? Nonsense,” she said, “hit him with a coal ham- 
mer, a little coal hammer it was—tlying on the table, just there 
as you may say, and she picked it up in a temper and gave him 
a back-handed stroke, without looking, just as she was running 
from the room—didn’t' know that she had hit him till she got 


back. Then it might have been all right, only they left it for four 
days—till it all went bad inside his head. ‘Brains running 
down?’ Nonsense! Who has been telling you all that stuff? 


Genevieve St. Mouxa doesn’t know anything about it. Why 
they came here on their way to Doctor Sag- 


gebou. She was supporting him, holding 


him up and crying upon his shoulder. 

“ “Have I done thee any injury my cab- 
bage; have I harmed thee? who would never 
hurt a hair of thy head.’ 


Outside the court the world wags on in peaceful harmony. 
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“And the doctor called them fools; but there was no getting 
over the fact that all the inside of his head had gone bad. 
They said that he must have been a strong man to have walked 
up here and down again in that state. 


be murder done-one day. In fact once before she did try to 
poison him with wash for the vines, but he got over it. Not 
a good home for the children, no. So the saintly sisters took 
them, but now doubtless the mother will want them back again. 
They would be better where they are now, because after all 
the woman isn’t quite . . .” she tapped her forehead, “nor was 
the man either, to my thinking,” she added. 

Monsieur le Juge de Paix does not touch such grave matters 
as this. He travels about from canton to canton, an affable 
slightly pompous, slightly sardonic, peace-maker, an ambulating 
olive branch dipped in vinegar. 

The more serious village affairs do not come before the Juge 
de Paix, they go to the tribunal at Francheville. Sometimes, 
however, the Juge is an echo of the Francheville court, for in- 
stance in a case of assault, the victim pleads for damages in the 
village after the aggressor has been punished officially in the town. 
Thus the aggressor pays double law expenses. A serious case 


But those two were never 
well suited, always squabbling til. the neighbors said there’d 


occurred while we were in-Janac: a crime passionel, such as the’ 


French love. 

It began in the old way, “there was a man and his wife and a 
tertium quid,” but the story took a new turning. The triangle,— 
shape of perfect stability as the cynic called it—had persisted 
blatantly for many years until for some reason the woman re- 
pented or became tired of her lover. 
and the matter seemed to have died down. However, Janac 
awoke one morning to drama. The lover, an ex-Colonial soldier, 
having drunk too deeply on the night before, at about eleven 
o'clock had gone to the house of his ex-mistress to reassert his 
claim of rights. Something exasperated him and he gave the 
woman a box on the ears, in front of her husband and family. 
The latter set upon him, overwhelmed him by numbers, broke his 
head with the helve of an axe, dragged him to the stable and 
tied him by his legs to a ring high up in the wall so that he 
half dangled, head downwards, “pouring his blood” as Raymond 
graphically described it “into the purée of the cattle.” 

Meanwhile the terrified neighbors had locked themselves in. 
The man was not released till the morning and for some days was 
expected to die. 

However, he did not die and after a short period was walking 
about with his head elaborately plastered by Doctor Saggebou. 
Then the village prepared for further tragedy. “He is a 
Colonial,” the gossips muttered one to another. “Everyone knows 
that the Colonial soldiers are bad men to fall across with. He is 
as tough as any. There will be murder done for this.” 

So we waited, waited for the tragedy. 

One of the participants in the affair was pointed out to us by 
Raymond, a daughter. She was a lame girl with the face of a 
Christmas supplement, a heavenly musician. Then the son, the 
helve wielder, went by. Madame Sestrol indicated him with ‘a 
respectful finger. 

But the tragedy petered out. Summoned to the court at 
Francheville, the terrible Colonial refused to bear witness against 
his assailants, some of whom were probably his own children; 
the village breathed once more in security. 

Yet murder did come to us, both present murder as well as past 


Bitter words were exchanged | 
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| crime. A girl of eighteen turned out by her uncle, having given 
birth all alone hidden in a hay loft, strangled her illegitimate 
child. The baker was furious. He waved his thin fingers under 
the face of Potato, who being fat was inclined to leniency. The 
| baker, who had smashed a comrade’s foot for a careless insult, 
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pes self-righteously indignant with this half-distraught baby 
ier. 

“We must finish with these self-taken liberties,’ he coughed 
hoarsely. “No pity. Off with her head.” g 

But she was acquitted. The French look with what appears 
to the English a lenient eye upon murder. Murder they seem to 
consider a crime only in dastardly cases. Give murder an epithet, 
tag it onto some perturbation of spirit, and the slayer escapes. 
' Love, jealousy, hate, anger, fear, political passion, or even com- 
mercial interest are held to be ‘spiritual cyclones which acting on 
the normal humanity can whirl it outside of itself—beside him- 
self as we say—and so a crime committed outside of humanity 
is considered outside of the law. A curious feature of psychology 
this, that these French who are so primitively mosaic ‘in their 
politics—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—should have 
traveled so far away from that boasted basis of human security a 
life for a life. They do not hold that a misdeed committed in 
individual frenzy is to be balanced by another misdeed committed 
in communal revenge: they do not hold that in murder, the last 
unpardonable theft, restitution can be made by a forfeiture in 
kind. Still we must think the French very lenient in murder. It 
was a question of café debate whether Landru, the modern blue- 
beard, would not get off. A master barrister, playing with his 
eloquence upon the heart strings of a jury—which one must con- 
fess often seems to carry emotionalism beyond the limits of even 
a farce—has released how many assassins back into society. It 
is true that murder rarely becomes a habit. But we remember a 
satirical article in a French paper proving the only person one 
might not murder with impunity to be the total stranger, since 
no sentimental excuse could be found for murdering him. 

We would be lucky if we got out of Court before eleven-thirty, 

by which time the litigants are 

dining, burying satisfaction or 
disappointment under spoonfuls 
of soupe and sopped bread- 
crusts. Three occasions bring 
the countryman, the farmer and 
hamleteer, into Janac: Court 
days, market days, and Sun- 
days. On market days he 
lunches, and on Court days 
also; on Sundays he generally 
goes home for the weekly din- 
ner after mass. In this part 
of France the peasantry 
lunches early, as early as eleven 
o'clock on most of the farms, 
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Sestrol is already filled with 


audible at their soupe. 

We think it may be said that 
of all the peasantry of Europe 
the Frenchman alone has a 
proper appreciation of gas- 
tronomy. Our friend gastrono- 


A potential murderer. 


and by eleven-thirty the Hotel « 


black-clad figures almost invisi=, 
ble in the dark interior, but - 


mer, Fritz Vanderpyl has written “The German feeds himself ; 
the Englishman, according to his social status, repairs the wastes 
of the day; the Italian eats with an eye to economy; only the 
Frenchman dines, recognizing under all circumstances the value 


of the viands he is tasting.” Seeing the delicacy and care with 
which Madame Sestrol provides for her peasant guests we are 
bound to agree on the lower levels, though we will not venture to 
do justice between epicureans. An English farmer takes his slice 
of beef with roughly done potatoes and cabbage and plenty of 
mustard, the German is content with a dish of sauerkraut and 
boiled sausages, but the French peasant has his soupe, his boiled 
beef and salted cucumber, his friend chicken, his salad, his cheese 
and his coffee “watered” with a dash of cognac. He is served 
liberally, but helps himself with taste; eating carefully but not 
immoderately. There is, in this district, one curious habit. Hav- 
ing finished his soupe the peasant pours into his plate a generous 
sup of wine which he drinks from the edge of the dish, lifting it 
to his lips. We wonder from whence arose this curious custom? 

It is difficult perhaps not to be led into those facile generaliza- 
tions which come to a foreigner so easily. It is so very effective 
to sum up the image of “Frenchman” with a few terse phrases. 
Yet truthfully speaking does such a thing as a type Frenchman 
exist ? 

Your dweller in the countryside, for instance, despises the 
Frenchman of Paris: * to him the Parigotte is an alien, almost 
a foreigner. Only that Parisian is welcomed who was once a 
native of the village, and even he on his periodical returns is 
surrounded with some of the atmosphere which attaches itself 
to the repatriated Frenchman Lemoule (now an American citizen 
having fought in her armies). Nor in turn does the provincial 
absorb himself into Paris as an Englishman merges himself into 
London; It takes as many generations to make a Parisian as to 
make an American, and the provincials who crowd to the Capital 
hold somewhat aloof, colonizing into localities usually situated near 
to the termini at which they arrive; only the Auvergnat one finds 
disseminated, and as the Parisian remarks, “Wherever you find 
an Auvergnat you’ll probably find a bedbug.” 

This type we conventionally depict for the Frenchman—dark, 
small, excitable, exaggerated, over-dressy and gesticulating—is 
the very type at which the larger part of the dwellers in France 
laugh. He is the Toulousain or the Marseillais, he may have come 
to England in considerable numbers connected with the wine trade, 
and so assumed a national type. Here is the Rouergue the peas- 
ants are easy mannered merging towards the stolidity of the 
Auvergne which lies east of us. One is going to 
be easily tempted to generalization, and one is 
tempted for a definite reason. When all is said 
and done the future civilization rests on the 
shoulders of the peasant. He is your final chair- 
man who has the casting vote. The Russian 
Utopia, all our funny little Utopias, break on the 
back of the landworker. Commerce, industry, 


etc., are only the bees which suck the honey from 4 
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dur, > 


* 


the flowers rooted in the soil, if the plants 
(Continued on page 40) 

*Le peuple de Paris est si sot, si badand, si inept 

par nature ... Rabelais. 
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STRANGE ADVENTURES IN THE MALAY JUNGLE 


Where the Natives Eat the Bees But Not the Honey—Singing Earthworms and Coconut Eating 
Crabs—Wells With Fresh and Salt Water 


A REV LEW * 


By Epwarp B. Hate 


race. It comes to birth with the first consciousness of the 

child who falls over the edge of its crib in an effort to 
explore the far distances of the floor, and is finally lulled to rest 
by that last adventure which leads from one life to another. But— 
some of us adventure and others of us must be content to read 
about the experiences of our more fortunate brethren. Mr. Wells 
falls into the first category, and, I suspect, most of his readers 
will fall into the second. It is given to few to go through even a 
tenth part of what has been only a portion of Mr. Wells’ career. 

Mr. Carveth Wells is an engineer, an author and a lecturer. 
About his capacities in the first and last of these I know nothing, 
but as an author he writes well. Further, he possesses, on his own 
admission, the curious ability to take the stark truth and present 
it so simply that it sounds like the wildest romance. We are all, 
more or less, susceptible to the glamor of wild romance, but when 
we can have the most gorgeously outrageous things placed before 
us with the assurance that they are 
quite literally true—there is a treat 
indeed! Mr. Wells’ story of his 
six years in the Malay jungle is as 
exciting, more so in fact to the 
mature mind, than any “shilling 
shocker.” The author’s style, I 
suspect he would repudiate the idea 
that he has one, is pleasantly in 
formal and personal. Nothing, 
however, can give the idea of Mr. 
Wells’ book that the book itself 
can give, and so we quote herewith 
from its pages. 

“Nearly five weeks after leav- 
ing London we sighted the Malay 
Peninsula. We had arrived in a 
part of the world that Darwin 
called ‘Topsy Turvy Land.’ 

‘For instance, it is a place where 
there are no seasons to speak of, 
neither winter nor summer; no wet 
or dry season, and the sun rises 
and sets at practically the same 
time all the year round. The mean 
shade temperature at sea _ level 
(about eighty degrees) has not 
varied more than about three de- 
grees for a hundred years, while 
out in the sun the temperature goes 
up to 154 or 160 on a warm day. 
Rain falls about two hundred and 
seventy days in the year but there 
is scarcély ever a wet day. The 
weather may be perfectly fine all 
the morning, then rain nine inches 
between noon and three o’clock, 
and be fine again for the evening. 
Throughout the whole time I was 
in the Peninsula I never knew rain’ 
to prevent survey work for a whole 
day. 

“TI know of houses in Singapore, 
where boats can be seen moored 
to the front door, but there is no 


THE impulse toward adventure is common to the human 


* (Six Years in the Malay Jungle: 
By Carveth Wells: Doubleday, Page 
and Company: New York: 1925: $3.) 


The Negritos of the Malay jungle are said to be the lowest type of 
human being in the world. Many of them are under four feet in 
height, and they are so wary that they are almost never seen, even 
by other natives. The present picture is a unique specimen. Negritos 
wear only a small bark apron, and with their thick lips, woolly hair and 
blackish gray color they present a singularly unattractive appearance. 


water in sight. However, when it rains, the housekeeper goes shop- 
ping down a drain. 

“Alfred Russell Wallace said of Malay: 

“‘No part of the world can offer a greater number of inter 
esting facts for our contemplation, or furnish us with more ex- 
tensive and varied materials for speculation in almost every great 
department of human knowledge.’ 

“T hesitate to set down the things I know to be true. 

“One evening in camp some of my Malay coolies asked me to 
tell them something about the country from which I had come, 
and as I had been on the survey of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way in Canada, I thought that they might like to hear something 
about the American climate and told them that once I had seen 
ice come out of the sky in lumps big enough to break the windows 
in houses. 

“They looked at me and exclaimed, ‘Bohong [liar] !’ You would 
be surprised if you knew how many white people say exactly the 
same thing after they hear me talk. 
In fact, I was once asked to de- 
liver a lecture on the Malay 
Peninsula at a very intellectual 
place called Chautauqua Lake, in 
New York State, and at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, when I of- 
fered to answer questions, a lady 
jumped up and called out before’ 
about six thousand people: 

““Mr,. Wells, have you ever 
heard of Ananias?’ 

“The only explanation I can 
give for the strange things that are 
to be seen in the Malay Peninsula 
is that Nature seems to have been 
completely upset by the absence of 
any marked seasons. 

“You will find birds nesting in: 
one tree and the same kind of bird 
moulting in another. 

“You may have a tree in your 
garden with fruit upon it, while 
your next-door neighbor has the 
same kind of tree just blossoming. 

“One of the Malay birds, a small 
parrakeet called the serindit, ac- 
tually sleeps upside down! An- 
other bird, called the bustard quail, 
is peculiar because the female is 
larger than the male; she lays the 
eges but he sits on them, and dur- 
ing the mating season the females 
do the fighting for the males— 
everything is wrong ! 

“Some of the old naturalists 
used to speculate as to whether 
Malay bees made honey, when 
there was no need of a winter store 
of food since there is no winter. 
Strangely enough they do make 
honey but they do not eat it. They 
live on nectar with the result that 
their honeycombs get bigger and 
bigger until they are sometimes 
hanging six feet long from the 
branch of some tall tree. After a 
while these huge honeycombs be- 
come so heavy that they fall down 
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and at the base of some of the large 
| jungle trees there are beeswax mines 
| where people go to dig up beeswax. 

| “The Malays are as anxious as we 
‘are to collect honeycomb, and if they 
| see a big comb hanging on a tree, they 
| make a lot of hardwood pegs and ham- 
mer them into the trees, one above the 
‘other, so as to make a kind of step lad- 
| der all the way up. When they have 
| climbed to the honeycomb they light a 
| bunch of grass, smoke away the bees 
| and cut the honeycomb off. Frequently 
‘it crashes to the ground and they lose 
all the honey, which is not such a great 
| calamity to the Malays because they 
'don’t eat the honey very much. They 
| eat the young bees! 

. “The Malays are Mongolians, and 
~ vary in color from nearly white to the 
_ color of chocolate. Their hair is usually 
_ black and straight and the girls often 
_ have quite nice complexions, a kind of 
a mixture between a peach and a cup 
_ of coffee. A girl thinks she is perfectly 
lovely if she has a yellow face. Both 


the men and the women wear. skirts SKETCH MAL 
called ‘sarongs.’ The word ‘sarong’ THE MALAY PENINSULA 


means an envelope in the Malay lan- |_, 7 
1 EDERATED STAT 
guage, so they dress in envelopes. They AY STATES 


f C : RAILWAYS. 

', don’t use buttons, hooks, eyes, or strings Seale, linch=75 miles, 

| and yet their clothes don’t come off as Phare 
easily as you would think. It takes Ses = 


_them only a few seconds to dress and 


best of all, they dress and undress with- It is not only the Malay Peninsula that is topsy-turvy, 

out undressing ! but the entire Malay Archipelago. The whole of the 

“Malay. : : : Peninsula is situated within the North Equatorial zone, 

i Ftren ee tdeee penis their which extends ten degrees north of the Equator, and while 

an. € chudren always seem the geographical Equator misses the Peninsula by about 

N63) be happy and contented. They eat half a degree, the “Heat Equator” passes exactly through 

when they like, sleep when they like, the middle of the country. The Peninsula is about seven 

and go to school’ when they like. The hundred miles long, from forty to two hundred and fifty 

+ ‘ miles wide with a total area of some seven hundred_thou- 
a oO i pve sand square miles, practically all of which is jungle. 


fourteen. Once I saw a little Malay boy 


stuff like a fly paper. He pulled the wings off the big fly and the water. 


and fried 
theminoil . 
and served: ¥ 
them for his 
dinner smoth- 
ered with 
onions and 


shrimps! — 
Stes is) not 
monahy tihe 


Malay Penin- | 
esula'that is. 
_ topsy - turvy, 
but the whole 
of the Malav 
_ Archipelago, 
including the 
Philippines. 
Hake Java, ' 

_ for instance. 
If you go into 
the Javanese 
jungle youwill | 
find that the 
earthworms 
mesing;they 
come out of A TYPICAL MALAY BOAT 
the ground 


H diwhistl The usual Malay boats are about twenty-five feet long and about three feet wide. They can carry. six men very 
sand: whistle at easily in addition to a certain amount of cargo, and, indeed, when some dignitary such as a white man is on 

you! Not so hoard an eleborate sunshade is built over the boat and a mattress is placed on its three feet of bottom. The Malays phuretted hy- 
very far away regard it as the height of folly to use any exertion in propelling their boats down stream. They drift. drogen and 
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are the Cocos Islands where the crabs 
eat the coconuts and the fish eat the 
coral, rats live on the tops of tall trees, 
and wells have both fresh and salt water 
in them. 

“But to return. The whole of the 
Malay Peninsula is situated within the 
North Equatorial zone, which extends 
ten degrees north of the Equator, and 
while the geographical Equator misses 
the Peninsula by about half a degree, 
yet the ‘Heat Equator’ passes exactly 
through the middle of the country. 

“From Singapore to the most north- 
erly part of the Peninsula is about seven 
hundred miles,and at its widest part it is 
two hundred and fifty miles wide while 
at its narrowest it is only about forty. 

“The area of the country is about 
70,000 square miles and it may best be 
described as one vast jungle. . 

“Even though it is the most impor- 
tant country in the world for the pro- 
duction of tin and rubber, only an in- 
significant fraction of the total jungle 
area has been cleared. 

“One convenient peculiarity about the 
Peninsula is that the magnetic compass 
points due north, thus simplifying sur- 
veying a good deal. 

“The Malays and even the aboriginals 
have their homes on the banks of rivers 
or on the seacoast, so that, strange as 
it may seem, the bulk of the Malay 
Peninsula has never been trodden by the 
foot of man. 

“Tt is still the home of tigers, black 
panthers, elephants, rhinoceroses, tapirs, 
snakes thirty feet long, insects over a foot 
long, butterflies and moths just about a 
foot wide, five different kinds of flying 
animals, forty different kinds of mon- 
keys, and about twenty thousand wild 
women. (They are quite interesting.) 


running about with a long stick chasing a big dragon fly! I “As you approach Penang, if you happen to be looking over 
thought he was crazy but he managed to touch the fly with the the side of the ship, you can see snakes—red and yellow banded 
end of the stick and catch it. The stick was covered with sticky ones, big eight-foot fellows and frightfully poisonous—sporting in 


popped it into a box with a lot more; that night he went home “Tf you are lucky you may see a huge sea-eagle come out of 


the sky, dive 
down, catch a 
snake, and 
carry him off 
into the air 
tearing him to 
pieces. 

“Even ten 
miles from 
the shore you 
may catch 
crocodiles 
twenty or 
even thirty 
feet long. 
Then as you 
get close to 
land, if you 
happen to be 
arriving at 
ies ni tididie 
vou will be 
greeted with 
the smell of 
spices, but if 
you arrive at 
low tide you 
will be greeted 
with sul- 
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the smell of rotten eggs. You im- 
mediately ask where the smell 
comes from and a sailor will point 
out to you great mud flats that are 
exposed at low tide and from 
which is bubbling this evil-smell- 
ing gas, and there, crawling all 
over the mud, are fish, which climb 
up the trees and look at you. 

“Once I spent an hour watching 
one of these fish. I saw it come 
out of a hole in the ground, hop, 
skip, jump, and walk up to a tree, 
climb up, and deliberately wink its 
eye at me! Doctor Lucas told me 
that once he had the same expe- 
rience, except that in his case the 
fish was in captivity, and that he 
thought that it winked its eye be- 
cause it was dry. The fish I saw 
seemed to feel the heat, because 
after it had enjoyed the ozone, it 
climbed down, walked leisurely 
over to a pool, stood on the edge, 
dipped up some water in its fin 
and threw it over its head. I 
thought to myself, “If it should slip 
and fall in, it might be drowned.’ 
As a matter of fact, I was looking 
at the famous periopthalmus 
schlosseru, or Funny Fish! 

“Once while I was in Prai, the 
small town opposite Penang, I 
was standing on the veranda of a 
bungalow early one morning about 
sunrise when I saw an old Tamil 
running as hard as he could, yell- 
ing his head off, because he was 
followed closely by an enormous 
crocodile. This one was standing 
well up from the ground, running 
fast on all fours with his huge 
mouth snapping at the Tamil. As 
the strange couple passed the police 
station, a native policeman rushed 
out and shot the infuriated animal. 

The old Tamil explained that he 


A MALAY HARBOR SCENE 


It is an amusingly polyglot collection of craft that one sees in a Malay port; native boats, government cutters 
and western yachts contrast with one another to make the picture. That these ports are of very real commercial 
importance 1s attested by the fact that the exports from Malasia are nearly one hundred and seventy million 
dollars a year, most of this being produced by rubber. The combined population of both the Federated and Un- 


One of the many silent deaths of the jungle is the swmpit or blow 
pipe of the aboriginal Sakai. Poisoned darts are used in these pipes 
which are made of bamboo. The Sakai are amazingly dextrous in the 
use of these weapons, with which they achieve accuracy, speed and 
distance. The poison appears to have no effect on the edibility of the 
game that is brought down. The pipes and darts are used alike by the 


Sakai and by the Semang or jungle dwarfs. 


federated states is less than that of New York City in spite of their great comparative area. 
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had just entered the river for his 
morning dip when Mr. Croce 
snapped at him, missed his arm by 
inches, and in rage and disappoint- 
ment chased him into the village. 
As is customary when a crocodile 
is killed, he was cut open and the 
contents of his stomach examined. 
In this case there were two pairs 
of women’s bangles and_ several 
small stones! The Malays say that 
when a crocodile eats a person or 
enters a new river he swallows a 
stone, which is his method of keep- 
ing accounts. His usual method 
of attack is to sneak up to his vic- 
tim and by a sudden swing of his 
powerful tail, knock him into the 
river. He does not tear you to 
pieces but drags you under the 
water, pokes you into the mud at 
the bottom of the river, and 
drowns you. He does not injure 
you_in any other way. Then, ac- 
cording. to the Malays, the croco- 
dile rises to the surface of the 
water, looks up to heaven, and calls 
on God to witness that he is not 
drowning you—that the water is. 
This interesting piece of folklore 
corresponds to our own idea of 
crocodile tears. After about two 
weeks the crocodile returns, drags 
you out, and you promptly fall into 
pieces of convenient size to be 
swallowed. After his meal, he 
frequently crawls out of the water 
on to a mud-bank, opens his mouth, 
and waits until a little bird, some- 
times called a Zic-Zac, enters his 
mouth and picks his teeth. 

“This sounds like a traveler’s | 
tale but we have known about it 
since the days of Herodotus. The 
reason for the bird’s action is that 
a crocodile’s mouth is usually in- 
fested with leeches and other para- 

sites which the crocodile is only 

too delighted to give the bird.” 

“A mother crocodile lays her 
eggs usually upon a river bank 
close to the water and carefully 
covers them with rubbish and 
leaves. Although she does not in- 
cubate the eggs herself, yet in 
some mysterious way she knows ~ 
exactly when they will hatch, and 
then, according to the Malays, 
the old crocodile returns to the 
nest and watches the little ones 
as they appear. Some make 
straight for the river, others for 
the jungle. Those that head for 
the jungle are chased and eaten 
by the fond mother. A few, 
however, escape her attention and 
enter the jungle, where, accord- 
ing to the Malays, they eventually 
turn into tigers. Crocodiles are 
very fond of dogs. 

“As we passed up the river, 
no jungle was to be seen, but 
only those dreadful mangrove 
swamps that have seldom been 
penetrated by man. Hundreds 
of climbing fish were scampering 
about on the mud, enjoying the 
fresh air. Hundreds of fiddler 
crabs were waving frantically to 
their fiancées. These little flirts 
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. shave been waving to their lady loves so 
} incessantly that the hand with which they 
| wave—it may be either the right or the 
\left—has developed until it is about ten 
| times as large as the hand they eat with! 
‘| Since the demure little girl crabs never 
wave back to their lovers, their hands are 
: ‘quite normal in size. Within an hour of 
‘| leaving Penang, we glided alongside the 
| railway station at Prai and in a few min- 
f utes I was seated in a modern Pullman 
i car. I was the only white passenger, but 
3 
| 
! 
ty 
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there were several wealthy Chinese in the 
car, faultlessly dressed in white duck with 
coat buttons made of English gold 
| sovereigns, and one I noticed had buttons 
_made of American five-dollar gold pieces. 
Except for the Pullman car, the rest of 
the train was packed with a chattering 
| mob of natives of every conceivable na- 
' tionality. Chinese and Chetties, Tamils 
and Turks, Sikhs, Afghans, and Arabs, all 
mixed up with Malays. Some were laugh- 
ing, others -quarrelling, and all of them 
were suffering from the intense heat. 
| “Before the train started, the man who 
corresponds to our train news agent 
passed down the platform selling refresh- 
ments through the windows of the car- 
riages. The most popular sellers were 
| ‘slices of pineapple carved into strange 
| shapes, short lengths of sugar\cane, and 
small seeds called kachang, which are 
eaten as peanuts are eaten in America. 
“The railroad was one meter in gauge, 
|, and the whole rail system was _ so 
elaborately interlocked that accidents were 
of very rare occurrence. The station 
master was a Jafna Tamil who talked 
chi-chi English. The ticket puncher, 
| Ram Singh, was a Sikh, one of those In- 
| dians who never shave. He had wrapped 
his beard around his ears, and, of course, 
| wore the iron bangle of his religion. Like 
most Sikhs he had very thin legs and was 


wearing puttees and enormous army 
boots. It was remarkable to observe how 
this man, from one of the proudest and 
bravest races in India, looked down upon 
the native passengers who, in their eager- 
ness to catch the train, which wasn’t go- 
ing to start for at least half an hour, 
did not want to wait and have their 
tickets punched! But Ram Singh 
fammed them back, clutched one 
Chinaman by his pigtail, and con- 
trolled a mob of about sixty. howl- 
ing natives as if they were sheep. 
. As there were a few minutes to 
spare, I went into the refreshment 
room and was ititroduced to a cele- 
brated drink called tonic. It is very 
much like ‘slightly sweet soda water 
but flavored with quinine. While 
I was sipping my tonic a white man 
came into the room carrying a large 
glass jar in which was a _ black 
cobra.” 


BOATING IN MALAYAN™ 
; WATERS 


On ceremonial occasions the chief boats 
of a Malay village are decorated with 
' multi-colored flags that look like sails. 
With musicians in the bow these gay 
craft will come down the harbor to meet 
and serenade the passengers on an in- 
coming steamer. Their courtesy is not 
wholly disinterested, however, for it -is 
expected, and not without warrant, that 
they will be liberally rewarded for 
their pains. 


The native sons of Malasia do not take kindly to 
western customs, and whether trousers are put on 
fore or aft matters to them not at all. The natives 
are divided into the aboriginal Sakai who are not 
unpleasing in appearance and the jungle dwarfs who 
are called Semang and who rarely are seen by 
strangers. The other inhabitants of the Malay States 
are either westerners or of a hybrid stock. The 
Malays are called the “gentlemen of the East,” be- 
cause they contrive to do less work than any other 
. race extant. 
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““Boy! Bawa satu bottle gin lekas! 
[Boy! Bring me a bottle of gin quick!]’ 


he cried. 

“While I wondered what he was going 
to do with the gin he opened the bottle 
and began to pour it very carefully into 
the glass jar containing that deadly snake. 
As the reptile felt the liquid touching it, 
it began writhing madly and opening 
wide its frightful mouth. Suddenly 1 
was horrified to see that it had managed 
to get its head out of the bottle, but the 
man, quickly grabbing a tablecloth, 
jammed the head back into the gin. 

“Soon the snake’s struggles stopped, 
and as he watched its last movements, the 
man said: 

““Lucky snake! To drown in gin.’ 

“And I immediately thought of that 
personage in English history who was 
drowned in a barrel of Malmsey wine! 

“On my way back to the train, as I 
passed Ram Singh, he clicked his heels 
and came smartly to the salute, and at 
last I realized that for the first time in 
my life I was a man of importance. Soon 
I noticed the station master walking 
along the platform carrying in his hand a 
round brass disc, about four inches in 
diameter, which he handed to the engine 
driver. This was the permission to start, 
and with a shrill toot upon the whistle 
we puffed out of Prai. 

“At the first station the engine driver 
gave the brass disc to the station master 
who took it to his office and placed it in 
an automatic machine, which delivered 
him a new disc. This new disc was 
handed to the engine driver and off we 
started again. It was a revelation to find 
in one of its remotest countries probably 
the most up-to-date railroad in the world, 
fitted with every conceivable safety de- 
vice. The only trouble is that the Malays, 
who own the country, are not yet edu- 
cated to the rights of a railroad. They 
think nothing of tying up a cow to one 
of the rails so that it may graze on the 
embankment, or of tearing down the ex- 
pensive wire fence along the right of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFATRS 

L._S. Rowe 

Director-General, Pan-American 
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MOTOR TOURS FOR THE AUTUMN 


Perhaps all Club members do not realize 
the extent that motor traveling may be 
indulged in by those who have no car of 
their own. There are regularly established 
tours running on schedules as reliable as 
those of railroads to many of the most at- 
tractive regions of the East and South. 
It is possible, for instance, to take a week’s 
tour in one of the comfortable “parlor 
car” buses through New England at a very 
reasonable price. There are two regular 
services running from New York to Bos- 
ton, one from New York to Hartford and 
another from New York to Philadelphia. 
These trips are made daily. There is also 
a weekly bus service of the same order 
running from Boston or New York to 
Florida, arriving at Daytona in twelve days 
from Boston or in ten days from New 
York. The cost of this trip, for actual 
transportation, is very little greater than 
the railroad fare over the same route. 
Tickets may be bought via the bus line 
which include hotel accommodations and 
all meals. Such tickets average about ten 
dollars a day. Detailed information about 
these tours or about the proposed motor 
bus route to California will be supplied to 
members by the Club secretary. 


ROUTE AND ITINERARY SERVICE 
FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


The Club secretary especially desires 
that all members who can in any way 
benefit through the use of the Club Infor- 
mation Bureau shall not hesitate to call 
upon it for service. If you plan a trip by 
motor, rail, steamer or air, and if you are 
an enrolled member of the Club, write to 
the Secretary for advice. We have on hand 
a supply of booklets covering practically 
every resort or tourist region in the world. 
When you write to the Secretary asking 
for information please be sure to state your 
requirements exactly. 

If you are planning a West Indian, 
South American, Mediterranean or a 
Round-the-World Cruise we have available 
booklets issued by the recognized companies 
offering very attractive tours. Folders will 
be sent on request. 

Members who expect to vacation in 
Florida will be supplied with special infor- 
mation which will presently be available. 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Owing to the increasing demand for 
really satisfactory maps both of Europe 
and the greater metropolitan cities the Club 
has had prepared under the direction of ex- 
perts a series of maps—as follows: 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facthties; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our Nattonal Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests ™ 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


1. General map of Europe showing all 
the new boundries, railroad lines and prin- 
cipal cities. Size 23 x 26 inches. 

2. ‘Streetimap on: Paris. (“Size 16° xaZ1 
inches. 

3. Street map of London. 
inches. 

4. Street map of New York. 
30 x 73% inches. 

The maps are printed in four colors on 
strong map bond and are folded within a 
convenient cover. They represent the very 
last word in up-to-dateness and accuracy. 
The European, London, Paris and New 
York maps may be had by writing to the 
Secretary’s office. The price of the Euro- 
pean map is fifty cents postpaid, and of the 
other maps thirty-five cents. 

The Secretary has been greatly gratified 
at the ready response of members to our 
announcement that these maps are avail- 
able. This appreciation on the part of 
Club members, witnessed by the many let- 
ters that have been received, is indicative 
of the fact that this series of maps fills a 
long felt want. 


Size 16 x 21 


NOTES FOR THE HOTEL 
AND SHOP LIST 


The following hotel should be added to 
the Club’s Hotel and Shop List: 

Metropolitano Hotel 

5 Monte de Piedad Street 

Mexico City, Mexico. 

The following hotels should be eliminated 
from the same List: 

Hotel de la Cité 

Carcassonne, France. 

Grand Hotel du Lac 

Vevey, Switzerland. 

Hotel National 

Zermatt, Switzerland. 

Hotel Bellevue 

Zermatt, Switzerland. 

Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees 

Stresa, Italy. 

Hotel Parco 

Mulan, Italy. 

Palace Hotel 

St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

Hotel de Univers 

Amiens, France. 


TRAVEL’S RADIO PROGRAM 


Late in June the Managing Editor of 
TRAVEL, Edward Hale Bierstadt, was 
invited by W O R, the broadcasting sta- 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


tion of L. Bamberger and Company of 
Newark, N. J., to give a series of travel 
talks by radio. This series, which con- 
cludes on September 21st, will be followed 


. by a second, the schedule of which we give 


herewith. All the talks are given at half 
past nine on Monday evenings. 


CITIES THAT ONCE WERE GREAT 


September 28th.... 


October Sth... Cuzco. Jaen Peru 
a 12th... ... Cnossus. Seeaeeomeme 
B 19th........Granadal eee Spain 
i 26th... >. Babylon gee Asia 
November 2d ....Tenochtitlan. . Mexico 
x Oth....Hangchow..... China 
a 16th. ... Leningrad. .... Russia 
3 23d ....Samarkand. . Bukhara 
¥ 30th....Urga....... Mongolia 
December /7th....Carthage......Africa 
2 14th... Venice... aes Italy 
i 2l1st....Jerusalem. .. Palestine 
% 28th... Thebes... ee eyame 


THE FLORIDA OF EUROPE 


So many Americans have been spend- 
ing the last few months at Lake Lugano 
in Switzerland, that the tourist books in 
Europe now list it as “The Florida of 
Europe,” thus for the first time in tourist 
history, a European resort gets glory 
from an American resort. 


CENTENARY OF THE WALTZ 
KING 


This city will celebrate at the end of 
October the centenary of the birth of the 
Waltz King—Johann Strauss. At the 
celebration will be present a son of Ed- 
ward Strauss and a nephew of the waltz 
king who also is called Johann, and who 
for some time past has been in charge 
of concert halls in Berlin. A _ great 
Strauss film will also be shown. 


RADIO FANS GOING TO 
SWITZERLAND 


Radio fans from all over the world are 
planning to be in Geneva, at the foot of 
Mont Blane from September 23 to Octo- 
ber 4, 1925, to attend the International 
Wireless Exhibition. It will take place 
in the halls of the Palais Electoral and 
will be held when the League of Nations 
is in session, with its representatives from 
all over the globe. In connection with the 
same exhibition will be shown demon- 
strations of the latest inventions in mov- 
ing pictures, phonographs and scientific 
toys. 


The Luxury Cruise 


i, ne WE S T 
INDIES 


PANAMA CANAL 


Four happy weeks away from winter — 
/ Restfully cruising seas warmed by tropical 
heavens on a ship of luxurious comforts. 


Visits to colorful islands—Marvelously 
stimulating scenery — The refreshing 
strangeness of old West Indies civiliza- 
tions and manners. 

ItmneRARY — Havana, Kingston, Colon (Panama), Car- 


tagena, Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 


The ‘ce Veendam’’ of 25,620 tons 


displacement 


Leaving New York 


February 18, 1926 


Under the Management of the Hotranp- 

America Linge in cooperation with the 
Frank Tourist COMPANY 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled 
luxury and comforts of her appointments, for 
her superlative cuisine, and for the excep- 
tional character of service and management 
on board. 


_ HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamship Agent 


~™ Mediterranean 


Egypt — Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “Scythia” 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
Sailing from N. Y. Jan. 26—67 Days , 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” has become an annual classic. 
In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore 
excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 
and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the 
height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


ivi i i i ia S.S. 
x privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via 
HOP tronte,” “*Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria,”’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


eave pine WEST INDIES Lvg. SBS 18s— 


by Palatial S. 8. “VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York : 

‘. AtBankofAmerica,LosAngeles 582 MarketSt.,San Francisco 
' 1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 

() (Est. 1875) Paris Cairo London 
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PUKRAwADRI— 


In the Land of Allah ..... at the other 
end of “the longest gangplank in the world” 


AMELS graze. Solemn storks stand on stilt-like legs. 
Nomads pitch their striped tents. Over all... .a 
vivid Sahara sky. It is on the edge of the desert. And 
Biskra faces the great ocean of sand..... dotted with 
islands of green. It flaunts the glorious beauty of the 
garden of the Villa de Benevent. Where tall palms rustle 
their fronds ....wistaria clings to the arbors.... soft 
shades beckon. In the native quarter..... dingy mud 
houses. With crazy balconies fantastically clutching 
them. Here live the Ouled Nails...... dancing girls 
from the desert. Their heavy dowries of gold clasping 
throats, ankles and arms. 


In a Renault car of the North African Tours you have 
motored down from Constantine..... that ivory citadel 
perched on a thousand foot rock, with the Bou-Regreg 
cascading below it. And you are making for the heart of 
the desert along the macadam highways. To Laghouat, 
the emerald oasis. With the sand storms beyond. And 
the devil dances of the mirage. Well equipped caravans 
go off the beaten path. You strike camp under the low 
hanging desert moon. Or if you prefer the luxuries of 
a modern hotel, you can always stop at one of the 27 
Transatlantique hotels. 


It is the end of the rainbow... .and twenty-six hours 
from Europe. And Europe is six days from America.... 
on the luxurious Paris or France. You are under 
French Line management during the entire 
trip.... with everything arranged here 
—in any French Line local 
office — before starting. 


areneh Line 


Agencies in Principal Cites 07 Europe 
and the United States 


Combagnie Genéale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, N. Y. 


40. 


7th Annual 
American 


Express 


CUBA-PANAMA 
PERU - CHILE 
ACROSS THE ANDES 
ARGENTINE 


? TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS 
PORTO RICO 


Cruises in 


Seventy happy days—a palatial steamship—sailing away 
from Winter—through the sunny islands of the West 
Indies to the gorgeous ports of South America. 
Through the Panama Canal, over the Andes, along 
the Spanish Main—you traverse scenes rich in histor- 
ical and romantic interest. Total cost (including all 
shore excursions ) $1850 and up. As reservations are 
made in the order received, and as the party will be 
strictly limited, you should write at once for Booklet ‘‘I’’ 
showing deck plans with full itinerary and other details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPT. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always carry American Express Travelers’ Cheques 


HROUGH America’s most romantic and picturesque 
region—on the famous Sunset Limited, that wonder- 
ful daily train that slips westward on its smooth, sunny 
journey from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. 
Through sleeper to the Apache Trail, famous 120 mile motor side trip 


between Globe and Phoenix, Arizona. Also to San Diego, through 
the marvelous Carriso Gorge in California. 


For information and descriptive booklets address any 
of the following offices of the Southern Pacific Lines 


New York 


165 Broadway 
New Orleans e 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. / 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Houston 
So. Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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“The Majesty of the Law in Languedoc 
(Continued from page 33) 


refuse to bear flowers the bees 
die. So that “back to the land’ 
is a slogan full of fine purpose 
though as impractical as any 
other idealism. 

It has been the habit of a cer- 
tain set of Utopists to hold up 
the French system of peasant 
proprietorship as the sole method 
of preserving national prosperity. 
We were to make England a 
land “fit for heroes” by giving 
retired soldiers plots of arable 
land and by pushing them out into 
the dreariness of the country. The 
delights of tilling for oneself 
were presumed to overbalance all 
other more convivial enjoyments. 
But to enquire more closely into 
how the recent developments of 
French peasant proprietorship 
work, let us look a little more 
closely at Janac.- Here we have a 
village’ of peasant proprietors: 
within the memory of living per- 
sons it has lost at least one-third 
of its inhabitants. 

Under the peasant system the 
peasant proprietorship gives an 
exaggerated amount of work for 
little result. Let us take as an 
example, the cooper-tobacconist 
father-in-law to Monsieur 
Lemoule, ex-American soldier. 
The cooper owns his house in the 
village where he lodges his 
mother, his daughter and her hus- 
band. The daughter makes hats, 
lingerie and sells a few tapes and 
ribbons, the mother looks after 
the tobacco shop, the cooper with 
the inadequate help of Lemoule, 
who is a war relic, tends his fields 
and pursues his trade. The fields 
themselves are scattered; two 
miles to the east, on the top of a 
hill, is a small vineyard, a mile 
and a half to the south is an- 
other; a mile and a half to the 
E.N.E. is a hayfield, a mile and 
a half to the N.E. is a field under 
corn, a half a mile further on in 
the same direction is a field of 
cabbages; along the railway line 
to the west some three miles 
away in a deep valley very diffi- 
cult to get at is a patch of brush- 
wood for winter fires, coal being 
dear in Janac, and about a mile 
away on the point of a hill, sepa- 
rated from Janac by a deep val- 
ley and the river so that the road 
makes nearly four miles of loops 
to travel there, is a wood of 
chestnut trees, from which he 
gathers chestnuts and cuts his 
material for barrel staves. The 
haphazard chances of land divi- 
sion by marriage or inheritance 
have brought all these detached 
pieces of land into his possession. 
To predict a little further he may 
be expected to leave these in- 
tact to his daughter. To the west 
deep in the valley Lemoule has a 
childless uncle with other scat- 
tered property so that probably 
Lemoule may inherit yet another 
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patch or two to add to his sons’ 
dispersed occupation. It must be 
clear to an ordinary intelligence 
that farming under these condi- 
tions can be neither productive of 
enthusiasm nor of profit. 

A natural result of this scat: 
tering of property is that the vil 
lage home becomes the farm- 
house. From all these outlying 
unguarded fields the crops must 
be carted into the homestead 
which cannot afford the elbow 
room of a farm. So the live- 
stock go into the basement with 
the wine vats—the basse cour— 
from which the animal effluvia 
of pigs, chickens, ducks, rabbits 
and oxen filters up through every 
cranny till, as we have already 


said, the inhabitants are steeped 


inthe odor of their cattle. The 
produce goes into the loft, hay, 
corn, brushwood, cabbages, pota- 
toes, maize, etc., where it remains 
a danger in case of fire, and no 
small breeder of fleas. 

Here the intelligent Utopian 
begins to protest—“Yes, but why 
don’t... ?” Unfortunately, as 
soon as one has recourse to “Why 
don’t?” in dealing with humanity 
one is lost. There are a million 
obvious “why don’ts?” which no- 
body has ever yet solved. Utopia 
is only just round the corner, and 
“why don’t?” is the signpost; but 
no one ever turns that way. The 
peasants don’t concentrate their 
farms first because they are peas- 
ants: for exactly the same pig- 
headed prejudices which bring 
them futilely squabbling into the 
Court of the Juge de Paix on 
Tuesdays. Besides, suppose a 
peasant has land which affords 
him a bare subsistence: how is he 
to afford—even if he wanted to— 
the awful arbitration fees which 
would attend the most simple 
piece of land exchange. More- 
over, corn land, hay land, chest- 
nut land, brushwood and vine- 
yard do not all gather con- 
tiguously convenient in these 
hills. 

No! the small proprietor, com- 
plicated by family division and 
succession does not seem a really 
satisfactory solution to all agra- 
rian difficulties. The result is— 
depopulation. 

Inevitably the old abuse of 
landlord and tenant will spring 
up once more, and the vicious 


circle is begun again. 


But a curious result of this 
peasant proprietorship is very 
annoying to the would-be visitor 
—I do not mean to a restaurant 
visitor such as ourselves, but to 
one who would take rooms and 
begin housekeeping at home. In 
Janac there is a butcher (who 
sells rarely aught but veal), a 
baker and many grocers, but not 
one root of vegetable, not one 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Introducing Mr. P. A. L. Tangerman, of Seattle and Chicago 


A Novel cf the American Scene 
By FELIX RIESENBERG 
@ @ é Author of “Under Sail’’ 


You know P. A. L. He lives in your town. He’s the juggler of hopes, the man who 
goes skyrocketing through American business, leaving a trail of promises behind. He’s 
shrewd, genial, rapacious, “‘idealistic,” a seeker after the flesh—in a word, a good fellow. 

Captain Riesenberg has put him into an amazing book, a novel of these times, of which 
Christopher Morley says: 

“A satire, yes, but unlike some famous satiricons of latter-day Petronii it bursts and 
riots with humor, his own droll, irreverent and virile comedy. The Hecker Becker Clock 
Control, and Lola Nola Nash, and Hobart Tumbler and Springer Platterly—what a living 
panorama of comic figures, all in a Hogarthian dimension! Like Briggs and like Webster, 
Riesenberg is a great social draughtsman.”’ 


Hilaire Belloc has written a jolly romance of Amnesia 


> MR. Petre 


By HILAIRE BELLOC : : With Twenty-two 
Illustrations by G. K. CHESTERTON 


“It is unquestionably one of the cleverest, most brilliant pieces of satirical writing 
published within the last decade. It is unceasingly original, absurdly witty, yet at the same 
time profound in its sardonic presentation of the forces which control the financial pre- 
occupations of civilized man. Aided by the droll illustrations of G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Belloc 
has once again given the public a captivating book. In this instance, moreover, he takes 
for his working basis, so to speak, the material from which a lesser writer might have evolved 
an ordinary mystery story; but having festooned it with humor, garlanded it with clever 
phrasing and an excessively biting wit, he presents us with a novel which deserves to be the 
success of the season.” —The Boston Transcript. $2.50 net. 


That Scupcon of Decadence 
WEE, K END A Novel for the Frivolous 

! ma By CHARLES BRACKETT 

New York Times: ‘“‘A delightfully deft study of a ‘society’ which has neither meaning 
nor direction. It is clever dialogue. Above all, it is finished, entertaining and thoughtful 
satire.” 

N. Y. Evening Post: ‘For those who do enjoy the diableries ofa Firbank . . . the 
easy and gracious sinning of Mr. Arlen’s denizens of Mayfair, and the goings-on of Mr. 
Huxley’s decadents, Mr. Brackett’s short novel ‘Week-End’ may be recommended with all 
heartiness.”’ 

Frank Sullivan in the N. Y. World: ‘‘He writes more entertainingly about smart 


and blasé folk than anybody we can think of this hot afternoon except a fellow named 
Arlen’. . .” Second Printing. $1.75 net. 
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' Main Dining Room 
wee S. S. LEVIATHAN 


AMERICA to Europe. 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
W ASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 


The best 
cuisine 
on the 
North 


Atlantic 


nye enjoy the finest service 
afloat, dollar for dollar, 
when you cross the Atlantic 
on any one of the six United 
States Lines ships. Go now. 
Choice accommodations are 
available. This is an ideal 
time to visit Europe. 


“George Washington H 


This giant liner is noted for 
speed, steadiness and beauty. 
Its distinctive American home 
atmosphere has endeared it 
to thousands. First class ($210 
up), Second ($136.25 up) and 
Tourist Cabin ($87.50 up). 


“JT eviathan”’ 


The most famous ship in the 
world. Pompeian Swimming 
Pool, Winter Garden, Louis 
XIV Salon, tea rooms, gym- 
nasiums. First class ($265 up), 
Second class ($147.50 up) and 
Tourist Cabin (from $92.50). 


“President Harding” & 
“President Roosevelt” 


The two famous sister ships 
with a personality all their 
own. Every stateroom an out- 
sideone. Real beds and period 
furniture. First class($190 up) 
and Tourist Cabin ($85 up). 


“Republic” & “America” 


Two of the largest and finest 
“cabin’’(one-class)shipsafloat. 
Both extremely popular since 
they offer real luxury at 
moderate cost. Cabin rates 
from $140 onthe Republic and 
$145 on the America. Tourist 


Cabin, on either ship, $85. 


* * * 


Regular sailingsfrom New Yorkto 
Cobh (Queenstown ), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and 
Bremen. Ask your local steam- 
ship agent for complete informa- 
tion, or write to 45 Broadway, 
New York City. 


European branch offices in all 
principal cities are organized to 
give every assistance to travelers. 


7 Sy 45 Broadway 
a NEW YORKCITY 


Mysterious Landscapes of the Lunar World 


TRAV Ee 


(Continued from page 12) '¢ 


to the researches of Professor 
W.. H.. Pickering, in which ‘he 
claims as the result of his obser- 
vations made in Jamaica under 
the best seeing conditions, that he 
has discovered certain seasonal 
changes in respect to portions of 
the surface which can only be 
satisfactorily explained on the as- 
sumption that they indicate the 
growth of some sort of vegeta- 
tion. He found in the case of 
Aristillus and in other places as 
well, that as the Sun rose certain 
dark surface markings gradually 
developed, and pursued a system- 
atic change in form and size as the 


lunar day progressed. These dark 
areas could not be shadows as t 
Sun’s rays were overhead, or 
nearly so, and he thinks that the: 
vegetation passes through all the 
stages' of what we know as 
spring, summer, and autumn, 
during the fourteen days when 
the surface is exposed to the con- 
tinuous influence of the Sun’s 
rays. Other astronomers, mostly 
amateurs, are now directing their 
attention to these and similar in- 
stances of seasonal change, with 
the hope that evidence will ac- 
cumulate to test the soundness of 
the Professor’s views. 


Strange Adventures in the Malay Jungle 


(Continued from page 37) 


way so that they can use the wire 
for tying up their boats. 

“Tn the olden days steel was in 
great demand from traders, but 
nowadays, in Kelantan, for in- 
stance, when I was in charge of 
the railway there, the Malays oc- 
casionally removed a rail length 
during the night. It was never 
seen again and was probably con- 
verted immediately into knives 
and spearheads. This makes night 
rides in trains an exciting expe- 
rience. 

“The first part of the journey 
was very picturesque, because it 
had been surveyed in the good 
old days by contract, when the 
contracting engineer was paid so 
much a mile for his work. Con- 
sequently, the longer the railway, 
the more money for the con- 
tractor, and the result was a regu- 
lar scenic railway full of curves. 

“In one place the train, ran 
along the base of some immense 
limestone cliffs, sparkling in the 
sun, and for miles the railroad 


was ballasted with white marble. 

“The Malay Peninsula is a 
mass of mountains intersected in 
every direction by rivers and 
small streams. Running down 
the middle of the Peninsula, but 
nearer the East than the West 
Coast, is a range of granite moun- 
tains. Generally speaking, the 
rivers on the East Coast are 
short and swift, while those 
on the West Coast are much, 
longer and more sluggish. The 
mountains are not high, the 
highest being only eight thousand 
feet, but they are covered with 
jungle and luxuriant vegetation. 
In many places the granite has 
weathered until it is so soft that 
it can be dug up with a spade. 
The valleys are full of the soil 
washed by torrential rains from 
the mountains, and underneath 
this, but on top of the disin- 
tegrated granite, there are those 
immense deposits of nearly pure 
tin which provide the world with 
more than half its supply.” 


The Majesty of the Law in Languedoc 


(Continued from page 40) 


basket of fruit, not one head of 
cabbage or salad can the intruder 
purchase. Each peasant pro- 
prietor plants only enough for 
his own family. If he sells he 
will be forced to buy later on 
for his own supply. This year 
was exceptionally dry, a drought 
to be precise. Janac starved for 
vegetables, but the only green 
stuff which reached the village 
was that brought by a market 
gardener and his wife who came 
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speculatively on a Sunday from a 
‘distance of sixteen kilometres. 

A proverb in patois is apt on 
this matter. 
“Quan lou rixe biro la gabello 

Lou pavure emplino Vescudelo” 

“When the rich must turn his 
hay” (on account of rain after 
the hay is cut) “the poor will fill 
his vegetable basket.” 

But this year the hay was 
spread and dried to the rich 
man’s whole satisfaction. 
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Days of pure delight at sea, never-to-be- 
forgotten shore visits at picturesque Central 
American and Mexican Ports and then the 
Golden State, with its unmatched scenic 


beauty, blessed with year-round sunshine. 
Truly a matchless cruise 


a 


THE ONLY CRUISE OFFERING 2 DAYS 
AT PANAMA 


8 VISITS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND MEXICO 


eS cuador Including Colombia, Nicaragua, Salvador 


October 28 and Guatemala. All Panama Mail Steamers 
ae _ are oil burners built especially for this service. 
$.5.Colombia Aj] outside rooms with real beds, not berths. 


November 18 


'S.S. Venezuela 
December 9 


Music, Swimming Tank. Tickets and infor- 
mation from any Steamship, Tourist, Railroad 
agent, or write for Booklet “S” 


PANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 
IO Hanover Sq. New York 


© 
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(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
! ATLANTIC CITY 


Recreations Outdoors; 


SEA BATHING 
"ACTIVITIES. 
GOLF They welcome you to Atlantic 


Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit 
these two delightful hotels. 


TENNIS 
YACHTING 
FISHING 
AVIATION 


City with the hospitality and 
friendly atmosphere of home. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated Folder and Rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Onthe Beach and Boardwalk. Inthe very center of things. 6 
Hear uson the radio—frequent broadcasting from WPG Poy 


Sailing from 
New York, Jan. 19, 1926 


On the palatial cruising liner ORCA, to 


West Indies East Africa 
Trinidad Delagoa Bay 
Beira 
South America Mozambique 
Rie de Janeiro Zanzibar 
antos 
Montevideo Moribass 
Buenos Aires Egypt 
South Africa Port Sudan 
Capetown The Nile 
Port Elizabeth Cairo 
\ Durban Alexandria 
q 
‘ Mediterranean and Europe 
Naples Gibraltar 
The Riviera Southampton 


“The fairest Cape we saw in the 


whole circumference of the earth.” 
—Sir Francis Drake, writing of Good Hope. 


This epoch-making cruise will be the first 
to feature Africa. You will have three weeks 
in gorgeous South Africa and on the won- 
drous East African Coast. 


From exquisite Capetown the lure of Africa 
increases as you proceed to other ports— 
modern cities rimmed around with mystery 
which you penetrate on delightful shore 
excursions. 


With this unique feature, others are com- 
bined. From Northern Winter you sail first 
to the beautiful West Indies, to those mag- 
nificent port cities of South America, across 
the South Atlantic. After East Africa you 
visit Cairo, the Nile — Naples, the Riviera 
and other favorite spots of the Mediterranean 


and Europe. Optional tours include Victoria 
Falls, Khartoum, Luxor, the Holy Land. 


This is the “cruise you have been waiting 
for”—the tour ideal — 22,600 miles — 20 
ports— 100 glorious days. 


Write for cruise booklet, beautifully 
illustrated in colors. 


Rates, including shore excursions, from $1250. 
“The Comfort Route”? 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax. 


hh AAA AE AAA, 
ror eer: 


Or any office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
in cooperation with whom this 
cruise will be operated 


AJ 
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), West Indies 
‘CUNARD 


PIRATES, 
PIECES OF EIGHT, 
GALLEONS FREIGHTED 
WITH GOLD! 


All the glamor and ro- 
mance with which tales 
of the Spanish Main are 


filled, greets the traveler 
cruising among the palm- 
fringed islands of the 
Caribbean. 


Our magnificent new steamer 
“CALIFORNIA” 


replete with every . 
comfort-feature; elec- 
tric fans in every room 
and a unique thermo- 
tank ventilation sys- 
tem, offers two won- 
derful opportunities 
for such a cruise, and 
willsail from NewYork 


Jan. 23 and Feb. 25, 1926 


A most interesting 30-day 
itinerary covering Havana, 
Port au Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Cartagena, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, 
Martinique, Fort de France, 
St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 
Comprehensive sightseeing 
tours ashore under the di- 
rection of Thos. Cook & Son. 


Cunard Service 
; and Cuisine 


~ CUNARD 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 


BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim, 
by E. Alexander Powell (The Century 
Co.). In this the first two volumes 
devoted to his recent African expe- 
dition, Colonel Powell describes his 
impressions, experiences, and adven- 
tures in Somaliland, Abyssinia, Kenya 
Colony, Zanzibar, the Comoro Islands, 
and Madagascar. 

In Abyssinia, which he visited upon 
the “invitation of the Prince Regent, 
Ras Tafari, he found a nation which 
was old when the Book of Genesis 
was written; a veiled Empress who 
traces her descent to the Queen of 
Sheba and styles herself “The Queen 
of Kings”; a legal system which is 
based on the Mosaic law of “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”; 
a people which had adopted Chris- 
tianity when our ancestors worshipped 
Thor and Odin; a civilization which 
found its inspiration in the court of 
Solomon and which, cut off from all 
contact with the outside world for 
more than a thousand years, is today 
in all essential respects identical with 
that which prevailed in Europe during 
the Dark Ages. 

One of the features of the book is 
the author’s account of his safari into 
the western hinterland of the Abys- 
sinian empire, a vast zoological gar- 
den, where herds of big game roam 
undisturbed in a veritable animal Eden. 
Fascinating reading is found in his 
chapters on Madagascar, the third 
largest, one of the least known, and 
perhaps the most beautiful island in 
the world, which he traversed from 
coast to coast, traveling by motor car, 
by filanzana, and by launch down the 
jungle - bordered, crocodile - infested 
Betziboka River. 

Illustrated with two maps and with 
111 remarkable photographs taken by 
the author and by Rexford W. Barton. 


The Lost Oases, by A. M. Has- 
sanein (The Century Co.). A 
charming book of the desert by a man 
of the desert. It is seldom that the 
English-speaking world has an oppor- 
tunity to hear of desert travel from 
an Arabic-speaking Mohammedan who 
knows the desert and its tribes. 

It is the first account of a complete 
crossing of the Libyan Desert from 
north to south, and includes the find- 
ing of two long-lost oases. 

The author is an Egyptian, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, and a scientist whose 
notes on the expedition of which a 
more popular narrative is given in this 
book were rewarded by a gold medal 
from the Royal Geographical Society, 
of which he is a Fellow. 

He was alone, except for his cara- 
van, for the six months it took to 
accomplish the exploration of this lit- 
tle-known eastern edge of the Sahara. 
Yet no hint of monotony invades the 
delightful book he has made, but in- 
cident after incident of fresh, strange 
interest marks these enchanted desert 
days—a sand storm, a Bedouin enter- 
tainment at an oasis, a quarrel among 
the camel men, the meetings with 
desert sheiks, and so on. 


The Cradle of the Deep, by 
Sir Frederick Treves (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). Those wonderful islands, the 
West Indies, palm-clad paradises 
crowned by mouldering forts and 
obliterated earthworks, witnesses to 
the stubborn heroism and_ bloody 
slaughter in the long strife between 
France and England for their posses- 
sion, are the home of romance and 
glitter such as can be found nowhere 
else in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Cradle of the Deep, the story 
of Sir Frederick Treves’ leisurely tour 
around and about this fairyland is a 
treasure of splendid scenery and thril- 
ling episodes. The days of Morgan 
and Kidd, Drake and Raleigh, Nelson 


and Benbok, as well as the present 
with its recent tragedies of Mont- 
pelée and Kingston, are made to live 
for us by the author, together with 
many quaint, strange things which are 
right at our doors, so to speak, such 
as Diamond Rock, off Martinique, which 
was carried for years on the British 
Admiralty books as a man-of-war 
(“H. M. S. Diamond Rock”), or the 
tiny Dutch Island of Statia, where 
the greatest auction in the world took 
place in 1781 when Admiral Rodney 
confiscated town, harbor and every- 
thing they contained including a fleet 
of 150 ships, or the little isle of Saba, 
where the citizens live on the rim of 
a crater thirteen hundred feet ver- 
tically above the sea and build boats 
up there for the fishermen of the 
Windward Islands. 

In addition to the storied and beau- 
tiful Islands, Sir Frederick tells us of 
the Spanish Main, ‘Panama, and the 
Gold Road that Pizarro made, still 
visible in the undergrowth; the Sar- 


gasso Sea, Vanishing Islands and—a_ 
hundred other romantic matters which } 


it is a privilege and a delight to know. 


Brazil, by Herman G. James (The 
Macmillian Co.). This new book 
tells just what you want to know about 
Brazil and tells it in a clear, readable 
style, from the point of view of an 
intelligent American who sees what 
is distinctive of the country. Mr. 
James spent more than a year in 
Brazil recently and was able to sup- 
plement his personal observations and 
impressions with information from 
important sources which has never be- 
fore been obtainable in English. 

The few beautiful illustrations have 
been chosen with discrimination. It is 
a book well worth reading and owning. 

Peacocks and Pagodas, by Paul 
Edmonds (E. P. Dutton & Co.). In the 
sunny land of Burma, Mr. Edmonds 
has mingled with the people, enjoying 
their happy-go-lucky spirit, and with 
appreciative penetration studying that 
psychology of theirs which accounts 
time of greater value than money— 
time to be spent dancing and feasting. 
The book gives a comprehensive and 
always interesting view of this unique 
country where the inhabitants com- 
bine a strange disregard for human 
life with a happiness and contentment 
abe not to be found anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Edmonds quick eye and fluent 
pen have enabled him to catch every- 
thing from the colorful Burmese 
dress which first flashes upon the eye 
to the most intimate and ancient tribal 
customs. His study of economic, 
political and religious life in Burma 
has been most thorough. Contrasting 
the old ways with the new, he grows 
apprehensive at the thought of the 
possible effect of a Western civiliza- 
tion unsuited to them on this simple 
Eastern people. 

The picturesque ink drawings in 
black and white that are scattered 
throughout the book are beautifully 
vivid and are, for the most part, al- 
most silhouettes. They depict scenes 
and views that Mr. Edmonds met in 
his leisurely wandering throughout 
great Burma. ‘ 

Old Time Paris, by George F. Ed- 
wards, M.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
This is a complete but pocket size 
“road book” offering the traveler six 
morning walks through the old his- 
toric Paris which still exists hidden 
away and almost crowded out of 
memory by the great glittering in- 
ternational metropolis. Complete di- 
rections are given for each walk and 
all are arranged to bring the pedes- 
trian back at midday to familiar 
ground. Even a total stranger in 
Paris would have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the itinerary. 
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Come—spend the win- 
ter season in St. Peters- 
burg, the famous Sun- 
shine City. 


Here the sun shines 
faithfully every day. 
Only 81 sunless days in 
the past 15 years. 


Every day 1 is an out- 
doors day, inviting you 
to enjoy the many op- 
portunities for recrea- 
tion afforded by this 
delightful city. 


There’s swimming, 
boating and fishing in 
the Gulf and Tampa 
Bay. There’s golf, ten- 
nis, roque, bowling on 
the green, shuffle- 
board, chess and check- 
ers. There’s big league 
baseball, for the New 
York Yanksand Boston 
Braves train here. 
There are band con- 
certs twice daily im 
beautiful Williams 
Park—and every kind 
of entertainment you 
could desire. 


‘Splendid accommoda- 
tions. Fine hotels. 
apartments, homes. 
Genuine hospitality. 


Write now for booklet 
and further informa: 
tion. Address: 


H. L. DILLMAN 
Chamber of Commerc 
St. Petersburg, Florid 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


edilerranean 


PALESTINE = EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation 
—Lucurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 

Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in 
interesting Old World lands, 


(By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 5th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 


Under the Horitanp-America 
Line's own management 


The ‘“‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 
tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the magnificence 
andcomfort of her appoint- 
ments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service 
and management onboard. 


Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 

| Cruise limited to 550 guests. 

American Express Co. Agents in Charge of 

Shore Excursions 

| Illustrated Folder ‘‘T"’ on request 


j For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
| 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston’, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Toronto 


Or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 


The voyage to South America,is one of never 
failing charm and interest: ~The scenic beauty, 
delightful climate and superb cities offer a com- 
plete change from the beaten paths of travel. 


Large, luxuriously appointed steamers that for 
equipment and comfort rank as the best. Spe- 
cially built for this Service. All outside rooms. 
Steward service of the highest type. Menus that 
equal those of the best hotels. 


45 days Special Cruise Tours, all 58 days 
expenses included. S. S. 
67 Voltaire, January 23. $8 O 
BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Calling northbound at 
SANTOS AND TRINIDAD 
Regular Sailings by the 
Ss. S. VOLTAIRE “ §. S. VAUBAN 
Ss. S. VANDYCK Ss. S. VESTRIS 


For Illustrated Literature, etc., 


Apply Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., 
or your local 8. S. or tourist agency. 


_ LAMPORT 
é- HOLT 
“The Better Way” LIN E 
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DEC.3 FROM NEW YORK 


World Cruj, 


rarer 
ara 4 W 


~ 


SEE THIS WORLD 


IF YOU GO WITH THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


And a revelation it will prove! From its 83 
steamships, Canadian Pacific has chosen the 
great EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND—25,000 
tons, and a 4-time cruise favorite. From its 
cruise staff, those men who know their world 
.... It has used its resident agents everywhere, 
to perfect arrangements, its rail and hotel con- 
nections, to command privileges....Out of 
its regular service spanning the world, have 
come all the facilities for smooth functioning 
.... The timing also is perfect. You escape 
winter by leaving Dec. 3. Reach the Holy 
Land for Christmas. Get into Cairo for its cos- 
mopolitan New Year's Eve. India is traversed 
in cool January; Japan in plum-blossom time. 


. You come up from Panama and Havana with 


the southern exodus, arriving in New York 
April 10.... How delightful the picture,—and 
how reassuring! Cost? Less than you think! 
Reservations? Time is growing short. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. Inquire your local agent, 
or nearest Canadian Pacific Agent, New York, 
344 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Other principal cities. Personal service if desired. 


EMPRESS OF ; 
SCOTLAND Sip &~shore 
—. throughout 


Qadian Pao’© 


what a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 


MEDITERRANEAN 


de luxe Tours 


IRST trip, or nth trip—you want individuality in travel. 

Our parties are select groups, under expert management— 
de luxe in every particular—all expenses included in quoted 
rates. Sailings on S.S. Adriatic Jan. 7 and Feb. 25— visiting 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Riviera, Italy, Greece, Turkey; 
Holy Land and Egypt—rates from $890. Write for booklet. 


Europe by Motor 


Private automobiles by arrangement meet any cruise steamer at Naples— 
deluxe service through Italy to Paris, or shorter tours. Our booklet, ‘‘Europe 
by Motor,” suggests fascinating routes— copy mailed upon request. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,LTD. 
1440 Broadway New York City 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 
MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorway, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles. 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 1459 Broadway, New York 


A NEW ERA for AIR PASSENGERS 


By HARRY HARPER 


world have been celebrating the 

twenty-first anniversary of the 
first twelve seconds’ flight of the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, while in Europe, to- 
day, we are in our sixth season of 
commercial aerial transport. 

In construction now for the British 
national aeroplane transport company, 
are the most luxurious passenger 
aeroplanes ever built. Nothing like 
them has been seen before. They 
mark a new era. 

Ascending quickly and alighting 
slowly, and possessing a maximum of 
controllability, these powerful ma- 
chines will attain a speed of one hun- 
dred and ten miles an hour. Should 
any one of their engines stop work- 
ing while in flight, they will be able 
to fly on, and complete their scheduled 
journeys, on the power:of the remain- 
ing two. As. the chance of any 
trouble developing, simultaneously, in 
more than one of these separate 
power-plants is infinitely remote, what 
this three-engine system will imply is 
a virtual immunity from forced land- 
ings owing to engine failure. This is, 
of course, a very big stride forward. 
It will spell a still greater reliability 
and security. It will permit, in due 
course, the introduction of night “air 
expresses” between London and the 
capitals of Europe. 

In addition to their technical fea- 
tures, these aeroplanes will embody 
new luxuries for passengers. In a 
fine, roomy saloon there will be seats 
for as many as twenty aerial travelers. 
They will be accommodated in sepa- 
rate armchairs, so designed and in- 
stalled as to provide a maximum of 
physical comfort. There will be 


Jove recently those in the air 
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ample space in a special compartm 
for the passengers’ luggage, w 
the saloon there will be wide 
windows from which to wat 
panorama of land, sea, and air. 

Another factor upon which j 
realized that the comfort of 4 
travelers must depend, parti 
when on long flights, is the lesse 
of noise. With an aeroplane, drive 
powerful engines, rushing through 
air at a very high speed, silenc 
naturally a question of degree. W 
you aim for is not complete silen 
because that is unattainable, but 
make the machine as quiet as poss 
In this respect these new machi 
are expected to be a great advan 
anything achieved hitherto. 

While “flying stock” is thus de 
oped, as the result of actual oper. 
experience, the ground organizati 
the airways between London and 
continent is being constantly improy 
The chain of wireless stations me 
extended. New scientific wonde 
about to be introduced for the gi 
ance of machines in mist and f 
Longer routes are being opened 
It will be possible this season—j 
as one example—to leave London af 
breakfast and fly to Paris; to lu 
in comfort at the air station the 
to continue on to Basle for tea; ; 
then to finish another stage to Zur 
in ample time for dinner that sa 
evening. 

Before long this line will go on 
Rome; while stage by stage the li 
are being extended across Europe » 
til winged expresses will flash throt 
from London to Constantinople ¢ 
still farther along the great airy 
which stretches ten thousand m 
from England to Australia. 


MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A MILLION CARS 
STOLEN BACH: Y BAK 


That the automobile owner has 
much to fear from the theft hazard 
is indicated by theft data recently 
compiled by the Research Division of 
the American Automobile Association. 
Figures based on forty-one cities of 
the country show that during the past 
twelve months two hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand cars valued at one 
hundred and fifty million dollars were 
stolen. 

Of the cars reported stolen, 17 per 
cent or forty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight were not recov- 
ered. The figures were primarily 
compiled in connection with the cam- 
paign to secure adoption by all states 
of a uniform Certificate of Title Law. 
Twenty states have already put such 
a law into effect and the investigation 
has shown that thefts in these states 
have greatly diminished and that at 
the same time the proportion of re- 
covery of stolen cars was much 


greater than in the states that do 
have such a law. 

Apart from the security for pr 
erty that has accompanied the ]{ 
ting into effect of a Certificate 
Title Law there has been a tende 
to reduce automobile insurance th 
while the reverse is true where 
such law is in operation. The Bur 
of Investigation of the Departr 
of Justice is convinced that a unif¢ 
law in all the states would go far 
do away with the interstate tre 
in stolen automobiles. This view 
based on the experience the Dep: 
ment has had in administering 
Dyer Anti-Theft Law, which m 
interstate or international traffic 
stolen cars a crime. 

Since the law was passed in 1 
Federal authorities alone have rec 
ered close to seven thousand st¢ 
cars and more than three thous 
auto thieves have been placed bet 
bars in Federal penitentiaries. 


SPEED TRAP EVIDENCE RECEIVES A BODY BEGR 


All motorists who have had the 
experience of running into the sneak 
cop operating the “speed trap” on the 
highway will hail a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
California. 

According to a report just received 
at the National Headquarters of the 
American Automobile Association, the 
California Supreme Court has held 
that evidence secured by the opera- 
tion of a speed trap is incompetent to 
secure a conviction for speeding. In 
so deciding the Court sustained the 
constitutionality of the provision in 
the California Vehicle Act which pro- 
vides that evidence gained in such a 
manner shall not be admitted in 
court. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Speed trap evidence is barred 
law in the three Pacific Coast sta 
Washington, Oregon and Califor 

The great majority of enforcen 
officials agree on the principle that 
function of the patrol officer is to { 
vent violation and not to set traps 
violation. Nevertheless, reports 
garding speed traps reach A. A. 
Headquarters from time to time. 
these instances the policy has beer 
notify motor clubs, which in turn 
tour motorists so that they may 
able to keep out of the clutches 
the speed trap operator. It has b 
found that the speed trap is as of 
as not another fee grabbing inst 
tion set up at the expense of 
motorist. 
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Moneceau 
Hotel 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 


HE experienced trav- 
eler carries Baggage 


e 
Insurance regardless of Pa rl ) 


the length of the trip. 


North America Tourist Champs-Elysées — Etoile 
Baggage Insurance costs 250 Rooms 
very little and is readily 250 Bath Rooms 


obtained from any Agent. 
All suites face the 
spacious Avenue or the 
extensive Hotel grounds 


Mail theattached coupon 
for further information. 


First Class Restaurant and 
Cellar. — American Bar 


(surance Company of 


| North America 


; Tea and Dinner Coneerts 


PHILADELPHIA 

by Instrumental Orchestra 
| “The Oldest American Fire and Marine ‘ 

| er emerance)Cormpany” Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Hairdressing Salons 
Tickets for all Theaters 


BABB ABBSESERSRE BES ESEESE SEE EEE 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF-10 


1792 


Telegraphic address 
Royamonceo = Paris 


; 
Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


Wriginator of Around the Around the World 
Yorld Cruises. Estab. 30Years’ 192 nays $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise, Jan. 


20, westward, ss “Laconia,” 20,000 tons. 
Hilo, 26 days Japan and China; optional 
18 days India, Palestine, Greece, Europe, 
etc. 


The Mediterranean 


62 Days, $600 to $1700. 22nd Cruise, Jan. 
30, ss “Transylvania,” 17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, etc. 


lotels, Guides, Drives, Fees Norway—Mediterranean 


cl : - 53 Days; $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, June 
Ree omeble Rates 30, ss “Lancastria,”’ 17,000 tons. Lisbon, 
pain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders, specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, withlimited membership. Stop-oversin Europe. Send for program. 


"FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 
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_ Maps for the Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of expert geographers and printed 
from plates made to conform exactly with present-day conditions. 
The New Europe 
A large scale folding map showing the latest political divisions 
and containing a table of distances between the principal European 

cities. Many steamship routes are marked. : 

Printed in three colors. Size 25% by 2234 inches. Heavy paper 
cover. Price 50c net 
The Visitor’s Paris 


_ A folding street map of Paris showing the important buildings, 
' subway routes, etc., and containing a list of places of interest and a 
note on transportation. Printed in three colors. Size 15 by 20 


inches. Price 35¢ net 
The Visitor’s London 
Uniform with the above. Price 35c net 
f ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


' Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 
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cAn cAutumn Trip to 


Spaciousness of decks, 
cabins and public rooms 
—a Royal Mail feature. 


A new glory rests over cathedrals, castles, cities and country- 
sides. Summer crowds are gone—prices are lower. 
The famous Cabin Liners of Royal Mail can now offer a wider 
choice of excellent accommodations. A most comfortable and 
delightful way to travel — at exceptionally moderate rates. 
Regular sailings from New York to 
Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 


“The Comfort Route’’ 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


“ Behind it all— 86 years of Royal Mail Experience” 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax. 


PREVENTING 


A new and wonderful scientific discovery 
—made by a practicing physician. Not 
a patent medicine. 


Safe—Sure—Harmless! 


Used and recommended by ship surgeons, 
physicians and nurses. Prevents seasickness, 
train sickness, automobile and air nausea. 


OUR MONEY-BACK OFFER! 


If you can’t get SEOXYL from your druggist, 
send $1.00 for package containing enough tablets 
for 10 days’ continuous travel. If they don’t do 
the work you get your money back. Address 


SEOXYL SALES C0., Ltd., 11 Broadway, NewYork 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Long Range 


Binoculars 


8 Times as Powerful 
as Your Eyes! 


$1 S-50 
HIS long range Army type binocular 
increases your field of vision eight 
times. Objects a mile away are reduced to 
only a few hundred feet. If you go out of 


doors at all, you can’t afford to be without 
one. 

Large, powerful achromatic lenses give a 
wide field of view and great illumination. 
Adjustable to any eye width or strength. 
They have universal focusing, individual eye 


strength adjustments. and hinged joints. 
Light weight and compact. Constructed 
and finished under rigid specifications. 


Complete, with heavy leather case, shou!der 
and neck straps, only $18.50 prepaid. This 
remarkable offer will last only until this lot 
is sold. Order before it is too late. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money returned. 
Free Catalog of Over 200 Glasses. The 
world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target 
shooting, etc. Most complete line in this 
country. All goods are BRAND-NEW. 
No “salvaged”? war glasses or ‘‘seconds.”’ 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1510 Elmira, N. Y. 


No other Hotel in the 
World rs Such 
Varied Attractions as 


“The AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
‘THE GREAT HOTEL THAT SEEMS LIKE HOME 


( Wenty-seven acre park 
d and play grounds, open 
air plunges, tennis 

courts, miniature golf course on 
grounds, motion picture theatre 
and 35 smart shops. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing. 
Riding, hunting and all sports. 
Varied entertainment for guests 
every day and evening. 
Ambkassador Convention Auditorium 
seats Seven-thousand. 
All guests have the privilege of the 
Rencho Golf Club, 
Tune in any night on KNX to hear 
the Cocoanut Grove Orchestre or 
Sunday Concerts, 


Write for Chef's Booklet of California 
Reapes and InJormation 


The AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
The Ambassador, New York 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 


Make Money in 

° | 
za” Photography! 
4 \)} We train you quickly at home. 
Apher i No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before. Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it. Write today for details andnew FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 439B 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Claridge 


BROADWAY at 44th STREET 
OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


—om— 


_ Distinguished 
for its high class clientele 
ROOM & BATH 
$3.50 up 


—om— 


Room reservations 
are recommended 


TRAVEL ! 


T0 EGYPT January 16. 1926, with Prof, 
Albert E. Bailey—his eleventh Egyptian party. 
Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 


ROUND THE WORLD january 6, 1926, 


with Arthur K. Peck. Visit the unspoiled hin- 
terland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 


TO MISSION FIELDS in tne tar wast, 


September 25, 1926, with Dr. Harlan P. pies 


our greatest authority on Interdenominationa 


Missions. 
T0 THE HOLY LAND April 8, 1926, with 


Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A Churchmen's 
Pilgrimage with objectives primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA February 25, 1926, 


with Albert Kelsey, F.A.I.A. Unique route 
including Biskra, etc., by auto; following the 
blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 
TEMPLE TOURS 
447-F Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“NTAGARA” (20,000 tons) ....Oct. 21—Dec. 16 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons)........... Nov. 18 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building 

741 Hastings St.. W. Vancouver, B. C. 


e Australia ¢ Samoa 
"SYDNEY SHORT LINE’ 


5 44 days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sidney, by the 
favorite U.S. Mailand Express Steamers,SIERRA, 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons disp. Rated 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings from San Francisco 
Feb. 10, Mar, 3, 24. Apr. 14, and every 21 days. 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class $220; SYDNEY 
and return, 1st class,$565; ROUND THE WORLD 
Ist class, $1200. Book now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


2 Pine St,, San Francisco, Send for picture folder 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE — 


$10.45 


pra : 

6 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
= 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 

pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 

down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 

hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 

Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsacks, 


| haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 


bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals, etc,15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains pictures and his- 
torical information ofall American Military gunsand 
pistols (incl. Colts) since1775, with allWorldWar rifles 
Mailed 50c.Est.1865. Spec. New Circularfor2cstamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written 
to order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, 
$3 per thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 
per thousand words. Manuscripts typewritten 
correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words. 
Markets for literary wares suggested. Prompt ser- 
vice. 20 years’ experience. 


F,. H. CROSS STUDIO, Sulte R 
553 Emerson Avenue St Louls. Mo. 


THE GRATEFUL 
NEAR EAST 


The orphan children of the 
Near East extend their grateful 
thanks, through the Near East 
Relief, to you who, through your 
generosity and unselfish labor, 
nave helped to supply the neces- 
sary food, ciothing, shelter and 
support that has enabled them to 
live and retain their faith in 


| humanity. 


It is really a queer feeling to 


[have some one actually thank 
|you for his life, but it 1s a pleas- 


ant feeling, and if it could come 
by direct word of mouth and by 
a shake of the hand, it would be 


the greatest feeling in the world. 


Yet these orphans were helped as 
much as if they had been helped 
by your direct hand and the 
thanks they give is as sincere as 
any human being-can bestow. 


3ut the Near East task is not 
completed. While a large num- 
ber of the older boys and girls 
have been graduated, the ma- 
jority of those who remain in 
charge of the Relief are under 
twelve years of age. And this, 
as can readily be seen, calls for 
continued effort on your part. 
The relief confidently counts on 
your co-operation in making pos- 
sible the world-wide observance 
‘of International Golden Rule 
Sunday on December 6th. The 
observance of this day means 
continued aid for these little 
wards of America. It means also 
a further step in the direction of 
that international friendship and 
world peace. Last year the re- 
sponse to a call for Golden Rule 
Sunday was extremely fine. The 
day was observed in no less than 
fifty-two countries. 


More than one hundred thou- 
sand little children, orphaned as 
a result of the late World War 
and the Smyrna disaster and 
driven from their homes into im- 
poverished lands on which they 
had no claim have been saved 
from death by the Near East Re- 
lief; and approximately forty 
thousand of them are the present 
direct beneficiaries of Golden 
Rule Sunday observance. 


Eminent Americans who have 
studied the administration and 
the methods of the Near East 
Relief are unanimous in their 
praise of its economy and its 
efficiency. They report that its 
program has abundantly justified 
itself by successfully fitting these 
wards of America for early self- 
support and leadership. And 
gratitude is the greatest reward. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, six weeks’ tour 
of California, for those HARD OF HEARING 
—and who cannot travel alone. Three weeks’ 
auto tour of the state, including the Big Trees; 
all the Missions; Rim of the World Drive; Tia 
Juana, Mexico; and many other unusual beauty 
spots of mountain and sea. Three days at 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, on return trip. Party 
of ten. Write to J. M. Crofton, Box 506, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, for complete information. 
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THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N. ¥ 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel w 
complete facilities for the t 
ment of heart, circulatory 
gestive and nervous dis 
Valuable mineral springs—hig 
ly radio-active. Baths unc 
specialized medical direction. 
Golf and other outdoor sports 


Illustrated booklets on 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTO 
IN EUROPE 


parents should consult 


Truman @ Knightley, Ltd. | 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in Englan g 


61, Conduit Street 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) ) 


Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most 
complete Directory of Schools in 
Great Britain, Post free, 3 shilling: 


A free booklet On the Choice 
of a School, can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Travel Club of America, 
7, West 10th St., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CONTINENTAL ATMOSPHERE. 


CENTER OF FASHIONABLE AS 
WELL AS BUSINESS LIFE. 


is UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DAVID B. PROVE 


TRAVEL COMFORT. 


Stops and prevents the nausea of 
Sea, Train and Car Sickness. You — 
can travel anywhere in any con- — 
veyance in comfort through its use, — 
7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
3 or direct on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 
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